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No.  1.    SESSION   1903-1904 
DECEMBER  1903. 


A II  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute^ 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  10, 
1903,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Malaria  in  India  and  the  Colonies  " 
was  read  by  Major  Ronald  Ross,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  C.B.,  Professor 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  University  of  Liverpool. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — • 

MB.  B.  NOBLE  ACUTT,  Miss  ACUTT,  DH.  COOKE  ADAMS,  MR.  C.  H.  ALLAN,  DR. 
P.  H.  ANDERSON,  MRS.  ASPINWALL,  REV.  H.  COURTENEY  ATWOOL,  M.D.,  MR.  K.  J. 
AVELINO,  MR.,  MRS.,  AND  Miss  REID  BAIHD,  DR.  F.  A.  BALDWIN,  MESSRS.  ALFRED 
BARRETT,  N.  W.  BARRINOTON,  M.D.,  J.  H.  BATTY,  DR.  I.  F.  BEATTIE,  MR.  R.  MURRAY 
BELL,  DR.  W.  H.  BERESFORD,  MESSRS.  E.  BICKER-CAARTEN,  H.  F.  BILLINGHURST, 
W.  B.  BILLINGHURST,  R.  BLOXAM,  MRS.  BOTSFOKD,  REV.  B.  T.  BOWKER,  MR.  G.  J. 
BRIDGES,  Miss  BREWSTER,  MESSRS.  C.  BROAD,  J.  E.  M.  BROWN,  M.B.,  J.  J.  BROWN, 
MISSES  BROWN,  DR.  H.  W.  BROWN,  LT.-COLONEL  D.  BRUCE,  R.A.M.C.,  MRS. 
BRUCE,  MAJOR  AND  MRS.  HERBERT  BRYAN,  DR.  D.  BURROWS,  MESSRS.  H.  C. 
BURCHELL,  C.  J.  CADDICK,  JAS.  CANTLIE,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  A.  J.  H.  CARLILL,  J. 
CARTAYA,  DR.  A.  CASTELLAIN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  HOLROYD  CHAPLIN,  MR.  H.  CHENEY, 
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Dr..  F.  W.  CLARK,  MESSRS.  A.  McCosn  CLARK,  R.  CLARKE,  C.  S.  CLEAVER,  W. 
CLEAVER,  JOSEPH  COATES,  HON.  SIR  JOHN  A.  COCKBUKX,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  LADY 
COCKBURN,  MR.  G.  W.  COLE,  DR.  D.  A.  COLES,  MESSRS.  H.  F.  CONYNGHAM,  C. 
KIN-LOCH  COOKE,  K.  T.  CORYNDON,  LESLIE  COUPER,  W.  F.  COURTHOPE,  DR.  COWM, 
MESSRS.  F.  L.  Cox,  G.  H.  CRESSY,  M.R.C.S.,  W.  S.  CUFF,  SURGEON-GENERAL 
CUFFE,  C.B.,  DR.  H.  J.  CURTIS,  MESSRS.  J.  E.  DAWSON,  L.  A.  DEKKERS,  W. 
DURRAN,  FRED  DUTT;ON,  DR.  AND  MRS.  DYE,  MESSRS.  T.  DYKES,  J.  E.  ECKERSLEY, 
DR.  EDWARDS,  DR.  Louis  ELKIND/DR.  T.  J.  ENGLISH,  MRS.  EVANS,  REV.  R. 
FARAKEB,  MESSRS.  J.  W.  FARNDALE,  J.  W.  FEARNSIDES,  Miss  FERRAND,  MESSRS. 
W.  FLEMING,  ALFRED  FLOWER,  S.  GILFILLAN,  DR.  N.  GOODCHILD,  MR.  J.  GOOD- 
LIFFE,  MR.  JOHN  AND  Miss  GORDON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  W.  GORDON,  MESSRS.  F. 
GOUGH,  W.  T.  GRAHAM,  CAPT.  P.  GREEN,  DR.  H.  MELVILL  GREEN,  MESSRS.  R. 
COTTLE  GREEN,  ALLERDALE  GRAINGER,  R.  GUPPY,  E.  HAGGARD,  W.  HALLS,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  T.  J.  HANLEY,  DR.  C.  F.  HARFORD,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  HARROLD,  DR. 
W.  HARTIGAN,  Miss  HASLAM,  MR.  E.  P.  HAWKINS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  I.  T.  HAWKINS, 
DR.  THOMAS  HAYES,  DR.  A.  P.  HILLIER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  P.  C.  HIDDINGH, 
LT.-COLONEL  T.  A.  HILL,  MRS.  CAREY  HOBSON,  MESSRS.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  F.  HOLMES, 
SIR  HENRY  HOWSE,  F.R.C.S.,  DR.  C.  HUDDART,  MRS.  LEOPOLD  HUDSON,  MESSRS. 
GEORGE  HUGHES,  JOHN  HUGHES,  T.  W.  HUGHES-HUGHES,  F.  O.  J.  HUNTLEY,  MR., 
MRS.,  AND  Miss  HILL  JACK,  MESSRS.  J.  I.  JACOBS,  J.  JEFFERY,  SIR  ALFRED  JONES, 
K.C.M.G.,  MR.  L.  JONES,  Miss  M.  A.  KINGDON,  MR.  A.  KINGSLEY,  SIR  COURTENAY 
KNOLL YS,  K.C.M.G.,  LADY  KNOLLYS,  Miss  LATHBURY,  Miss  LAURENCE,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  MASSEY  LEECH,  Miss  M.  J.  LEVY,  MRS.  LEWIS,  SIR  FRANCIS  LOVELL,  C.M.G., 
F.R.C.S.,  DR.  G.  Low,  DR.  R.  MARSDEN  Low,  DR.  E.  LUDIWICI,  MESSRS.  A.  J. 
LYTTLETON-TURNER,  J.  MCCLUHE,  J.  E.  AND  Miss  MCDONALD,  Miss  MACHUTCHIN, 
MR.  F.  MclvER,  MRS.  MCLAUGHLIN,  DR.  J.  M.  H.  MACLEOD,  CAPT.  G.  MCPHERSON, 
MR.  T.  M.  AND  Miss  MAGUIRE,  SIR  PATRICK  MANSON,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  MESSRS.  H. 
MARSH,  T.  DOVETON  MAXWELL,  J.MELDRUM,  STANLEY  MEL viLLE,M.D.,  P.  MICHELLI, 

F.  A.  MILLER,  G.  MILLIGAN,  J.  SAXON  MILLS,  THOMAS  MILLS,  REV.  T.  MITCHELL, 
DR.  J.  E.  MITCHELL,  MESSRS.  F.  J.  MOFFETT,  R.  N.  MOIR,  R.  H.  CROFT  MONTAGUE, 
REV.  DR.  J.  S.  MOORE,  DR.  YORK  MOORE,  DR.  DRUMMOND  MORIEH,  MAJOR  A.  H. 
MORGAN,  D.S.O.,  DR.  H.  DE  R.  MORGAN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  MR. 
C.  H.  HARLEY  MOSELEY,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  MOSELEY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  M.  P.  MUIR- 
HEAD,  MR.  W.  S.  MURPHY,  SIB  HERBERT  MURRAY,  K.C.B.,   MRS.  G.   MURRAY, 
MESSRS.  W.  NEIL,  G.  W.  NEVILLE,  F.  C.  NORTON,  A.  W.  O'DWYER,  P.  A.  ONGLEY, 
DR.  R.  FIELDING  OULD,  MESSRS.  J.  D.  PALMER,  THOMAS  PALMER,  J.  H.  PARKER, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  R.  PARKER,  DR.  PARSONS,  MESSRS.  J.  G.  PATEHSON,  E.  PAYNE, 
A.  J.  PEEL,  M.D.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  N.  PEREGRINE,  REV.  J.  PICKETT,  MR.  W.  F. 
PIPER,  MRS.  POOLE,  MESSRS.  R.  RAJENDRA,  S.  G.  RANADAY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  H. 
READ,  MESSRS.  G.  B.  RENNIE,  WYBERT  REEVE,  RHYS-WILLIAMS,  Miss  L.  RIVERS- 
JACOBS,  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBINSON,  G.C.M.G.,  PROFESSOR  AND  MRS.  WM.  ROSE,  MRS. 
Ross,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  GRAFTON  Ross,  MAJOR  W.  I.  DACRES  RUSSELL,  DR.  AND  •. 
MRS.  SALUBY,  DR.  L.  W.  SAMBON,  MR.  E.  M.  SANDERSON,  DR.   AND  MRS.  A.  R. 
SAUNDERS,  DR.  E.  R.  SAWREY,  MR.'  L.  AND  Miss  SCARTH,  MESSRS.  J.  SHEER,  H.  F. . 
SHIPSTEB,  PROF.  W.  J.  R.  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Miss  G.  SKINNER,  DR.  J.  D.  SMALL, 
MR.  A.  A.  SMITH,  Miss  JULIA  SMITH,  MESSRS.  W.  A.  SMITH,  D.  D.  STEEL,  B.  T. 
STEVENS,  CAPT.  STEVENS,  DR.  HENRY  STRACHAN,  C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  JOHN  STUART, 
E.  STYLES,  F.  C.  SUTHERLAND,  F.  SWANZY,  H.  J.  SWANZY,  SIR  FRANK  SWETTENHAM, 
K.C.M.G.,  MR.  F.  W.  SYKES,  Miss  TARTE,  MESSRS.  E.E.F.  TARTE,  W.  L.  TAYLOR, 

G.  M.   THOMAS,  G.  O.  THOMAS,  MRS.   THOMAS,  MR.  JAMES  TROUP,  HON.  JOHN 
TUDHOPE,  MR.  GORDON  TURNER,  LADY  TYLEB,  DR.  J.  L.  VEENDAM,  CAPT.  F.  H. 
VOULES,  MESSRS.  JAMES  WAGHORN,  E.  G.  WALLACE,  CAPT.  C.  B.  WALLIS,  MESSRS. 
L.  WARREN,  L.  J.  WATSON,  DR.  G.  WATT,  MESSRS.  H.  E.  WEAVER,  E.  A.  WEIN- 
BERG,  REV.  H.  M.  WEST,  MRS.  AND  Miss  WESTROPE,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  WETHERELL, 
J.  LOWRY  WHITTLE,  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  M.  G.  WILSON,  J.  LEIGH  WOOD,  C.M.G., 
MRS.  WOOD,  MR.  THOMAS  L.  WOOD,  MRS.  WOOLLETT,   MR.  A.  S.  WRIGHT,  DR. 
ANDREW  WYNTER,   Miss  L.  H.   YATES,   SIR  FREDERICK   YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SIB 
WILLIAM  L.  YOUNG,  BART.,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLOKAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY.) 
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The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  189  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  22  Resident,  117  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

Cumberland  Clark,  Frank  II.  Congdon,  Sir  Berry  Cusack- Smith,  K.C.M.G., 
John  W.  Daiv,  John  Cargill  Fraser,  William  Gillespie,  Nelson  Girdlestone, 
Wm.  Tarver  Grant,  Wm.  Hind- Smith,  John  Holson,  Rev.  Sir  John  K.  C. 
Key,  Bart.,  Alfred  Mansfield,  C.E.,  Horace  W.  Nicholls,  James  L.  Owen,  C.E., 
The  Hon.  George  Peel,  M.A.,  Henry  Joshua  Phillips,  F.I.C.,  Charles  H.  D. 
Ralph,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Broome  P.  Smith,  D.  C.  J.  Thomas,  John 
Lever  Tillotson,  James  Tukc,  George  Wilson  Wallace. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Peter  L.  Aitchison  (Elwdesia),  Kenneth  Austin  (Transvaal),  George  L. 
Barker,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Hon.  Archibald  G.  Bell, 
M.C.P.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (British  Guiana),  Thomas  Bennett,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Cape 
Colony),  Robert  Bleloch  (Transvaal),  Lt.-Coloncl  Win.  Bodle,  C.M.G. 
(Rhodesia),  Hercules  P.  Botha  (Orange  River  Colony),  Reginald  N.  Bray 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Harold  P.  Bright  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  Broad,  J.P. 
(Transvaal),  William  Brooks  (New  South  Wales),  David  A.  Murray  Brown, 
(Straits  Settlements),  J.  E.  Myles  Brown,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Mauritius),  Herbert 
C.  Burchell  (Newfoundland),  Percy  Burrell  (New  Zealand),  Andreiv  Burt, 
M.Inst.M.E.,  M.A.I.M.E.  (China),  Major  Calverley  (Orange  River  Colony), 
Alfred  Caselberg  (New  Zealand),  Archibald  McCosh  Clark  (New  Zealand),  . 
Arthur  R.  Coates  (Fiji),  Isaac  F.  Cohen  (Transvaal),  A.  Shuckburgh  Collyns 
(New  Zealand),  Harold  Conder  (Cape  Colony),  Edgar  W,  Cozens-Hardy 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Robert  Crompton  (Fiji),  Herbert  S.  Culverhouse,  C.E. 
(Lagos),  Henry  de  Graeff  (Transvaal),  Osborne  L.  de  Lissa  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  A.  Walter  Douglas  (Fiji),  Charles  Dowsett  (Cape  Colony),  James  J. 
Drought  (Transvaal),  Lt.-Colonel  Charles  H.  Drummond,  V.D.  (Jamaica),, 
James  Dykes  (Cape  Colony),  Francis  H.  Fearon,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Thomas  Fleming  (Natal),  Edgar  W.  Foster  (Lagos),  Hugh'  B. 
Gemmell  (Rhodesia),  Wm.  Rufus  George  (New  South  Wales),  Amyas  L.  Goldie 
(Sudan),  E.  A.  Grant- Williams  (Western  Australia),  Arthur  Pascoe  Grcnfell 
(India),  Herbert  C.  W.  Grimshaiv,  B.A.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Robert  Guppy 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Joseph  Guttmann  (Transvaal),  Charles  H.  Harper,  B.A. 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Wm.  Duckett  Harris  (Cape  Colony),  Harold  C.  Hildreth, 
F.R.C.S.Edin.  (Sierra  Leone),  George  Holgate  (Natal),  Felix  C.  Hollander 
(Natal),  Frank  G.  Hughes  (Rhodesia),  John  Hulston  (Natal),  Albert  H.  Jones 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Henry  G.  Keith  (New  Zealand),  John  Wishart  Kerr 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Capt.  Roderick  E.  Knipe  (Victoria),  Robert  E.  Lett  . 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Henry  M.  Lewis  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Leonard  Line 
(Natal),  Wm.  Macintosh  (Cape  Colony),  Wm.  Molson  Macpherson  (Canada), 
Samuel  Herbert  Marks  (Cape  Colony)  Ernest  Matesdorp  '(Cape  Colony), 
Lt.-Colonel  Arthur  W.  Matterson  (Natal),  Hugh  Meikle  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Frederick  A.  Miller  (Sierra  Leone),  Roland  H.  Miller  (Natal),  J.  Saxon  Mills 
(Cape  Colony),  John  W.  Moor  (Natal),  William  Mortimer,  M.R.C.S.E.,L.R.C.P. 
(Transval),  William  T.  Mortlock  (South  Australia)  Ricliard  R*oss  Munro 
(Transvaal),  Edmund  B.  Muspratt  (Fiji),  A.  Clive  Nicholson  (Sudan),  His 
Excellency  tJie  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Northcote,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B.  (Governor-General  of 
Australia),  Frank  S.  Oldfield  (Natal),  Percy  A.  Ongley  (Grenada),  Rev.  Canon 
Horace  W.  Orford,  M.A.  (Orange  River  Colony),  Alexander  Or  kin  (Transvaal), 
David  S.  Palk  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Arthur  Parker  (Cape  Colony)  Edward 
Payne  (Cape  Colony),  Arthur  J.  Philbrick  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Wm. 
Archibald  Pitt,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Yen,  Arcfideacon 
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Beresford  Potter,  M.A.  (Cyprus),  T.  It.  Price,  C.M.G.  (Transvaal),  Wm.  D. 
Quinn  (Transvaal),  J.  Purcell  Quinton,  F.R.H.S.  (Sierra  Leone),  William  Z>. 
Reid  (Newfoundland),  Frank  T.  Richards  (Ratal),  Win.  S.  Rogerson  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Edward  Lucas  Salier  (Tasmania),  George  W.  Salier  (Tasmania), 
Alexander  W.  Sandford,  J.P.  (South  Australia),  Alfred  Sandover  (Western 
Australia),  Arthur  R.  Saunders,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Jamaica),  F.  Sutherland 
Scruby,  B.A.  (New  South  Wales),  Adolph  Seehoff  (Transvaal),  Henry  P. 
Selmes,  J.P.  (Rhodesia),  Robert  Singleton  (Victoria),  Arthur  Aslidown  Smith 
(Natal),  Charles  H.  Smith,  A. R.I. B.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Frederick  Thomas 
(Sierra  Leone),  James  A.  Thwaits,  M.B.,  CM.  (Transvaal),  John  E.  de  la 
Cour  Travers  (Transvaal),  Capt.  A.  J.  N.  Tremearne  (Northern  Nigeria), 
Herbert  J.  Wackrill  (Transvaal),  Wm.  C.  Wale  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  diaries 
E.  Wallen  (Somaliland),  Frank  S.  Waterhoitse  (New  Zealand),  Leonard  F. 
Webb  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Percy  E.  Webb  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Charles  A. 
Wentzel  (Transvaal),  Andrew  White  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Richard  R. 
Woolcott,  J.P.  (Victoria),  Frederick  Wright  (New  South  Wales),  J.  E.  Tales 
(Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  bad  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  T,  Goldie,  P.C., 
K. C.M.G,) :  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  this  is  the 
first  day  of  a  new  Session,  the  thirty-sixth  Session  of  this  Insti- 
tute. It  is  customary  for  the  Chairman  on  such  occasions  to  refer 
to  anything  interesting  to  the  Institute  itself,  or  to  events  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  that  have 
occurred  during  our  recess.  As  regards  the  Institute,  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  the  Council  have  just  met  and  recorded  their  deep 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  an  original  founder  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  who  died  the  day  before  yesterday, 
He  was  a  Colonist  of  1883,  a  member  of  the  first  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales,  and  three  times  Speaker  of  that 
Chamber.  We  also  mourn  Sir  John  Robinson,  the  Natal  states- 
man, who  more  than  once  addressed  you  from  this  platform  ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Christian,  our  correspondent  at  Port  Elizabeth  in 
Cape  Colony,  besides  many  others  who  have  done  good  service  to 
the  Institute  and  the  Empire.  The  Institute  itself  is  too  firmly 
fixed  in  public  esteem  and  too  well  known  for  its  value  to  need  any 
remarks  from  me. 

Passing  to  events  that  have  been  interesting  to  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  of  the  Empire  during  our  recess,  I  can  think  of  none 
that  is  likely  to  be  more  far  reaching  in  its  effects,  none  that  ia 
likely  to  be  more  permanent  in  its  results,  than  the  recent  move- 
ment in  Canada  in  favour  of  the  Dominion  being  allowed  to  make 
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its  own  treaties,  political  as  well  as  commercial,  with  foreign  States. 
For  myself,  I  have  viewed  that  movement  with  great  satisfaction. 
Not,  indeed  that  I  look  upon  it,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented, 
as  coming  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  but  for  reasons 
which  I  will  mention  later.  The  objections  to  it,  as  now  presented, 
are  indeed  so  obvious  that  I  would  hardly  mention  them  if  the 
movement  had  not  received  the  endorsement  of  so  high  an  authority 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Summed  up,  these  objections 
come  to  this  :  That  one-tenth  of  the  white  population  of  the 
Empire  would  be  entitled  to  take  steps  which  might  commit  the 
unconsulted  nine-tenths  to  the  tremendous  hazards  and  costs  of 
war.  Nevertheless,  I  rejoice  to  see  this  question  raised,  because 
our  danger  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  apathy.  The  sleeping 
sickness  is  not  confined  to  Uganda.  We  suffer  from  it  a  good  deal 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  believe  that  all  proposals,  even  if 
untenable  in  themselves,  which  bring  home  to  us  the  importance  of 
Colonial  advice  and  Colonial  opinion,  are  calculated  for  the  good  of 
this  Empire.  I  rejoice  to  see  any  discussion  which  may  impel 
us  to  take  one  step,  however  short,  towards  the  constitution 
of  some  Imperial  machine  for  purely  Imperial  purposes,  such  as 
has,  under  one  form  or  another,  been  so  frequently  advocated  during 
the  last  twenty  years  within  the  walls  of  this  Institute.  In  parting 
with  this  topic  I  will  make  one  more  remark.  Is  it  too  sanguine 
to  hope  that  this  idea  of  an  Imperial  Council,  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, an  Imperial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — for  all  sorts  of 
methods  have  been  suggested — may  not  be  dragged  into  the  arena 
of  party  politics  ?  Is  it  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  one  party  will 
not  try  to  shelve  the  idea  lest  it  should  compete  with  schemes  of 
commercial  federation,  and  that  the  other  party  will  not  use  the  idea 
as  a  means  of  shelving  such  schemes  ?  To  my  mind  the  two  pro- 
cesses lie  on  entirely  different  planes,  and  unless  they  are  dragged 
together  by  the  violent  hand  of  political  partisans,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  collide  or  interfere  with  each  other. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  about  Australia,  which  is  now  in 
the  happy  position  of  a  country  that  has  no  history.  But  this  year 
it  has  had  something  better  than  history.  It  has  had  a  rainfall. 
After  several  years  of  really  disastrous  drought  it  has  been  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  rain.  We,  in  these  saturated  islands,  may  look 
with  some  envy  on  the  great  continent  whose  only  cry  is  "  Rain, 
more  rain  !  "  as  Goethe's  cry  was  "  Light,  more  light  1  " 

Passing  to  India,  the  most  important  possession  of  the  Empire 
from  the  purely  philanthropic  point  of  view,  because  of  its  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  inhabitants,  I  feel  sure  we  all  share  the  general  satis- 
faction that  Lord  Curzon  has  consented  to  prolong  his  term  of  office 
there.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  India  he  initiated  reforms 
of  a  far-reaching  character,  both  in  policy  and  procedure,  and  for 
five  years  he  has  carried  them  out  with  characteristic  courage  and 
vigour.  It  is  certainly  of  high  importance  that  he  should  remain 
there  for  a  further  period,  to  give  to  those  changes  the  full  vitality 
they  need. 

Remarks  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  apply  to  South  Africa. 
There  was  a  serious  danger,  some  six  weeks  ago,  of  it  losing  that 
guiding  hand  which  has  worked  such  marvels  there  during  the  last 
eighteen  months.  No  doubt  the  position  of  South  Africa  is  still 
unsatisfactory.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  When  we  remember 
we  are  only  eighteen  months  from  the  termination  of  a  devastating 
war,  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  Lord  Milner  has  been  able  to 
bring  things  to  the  state  in  which  they  now  are.  But  it  is  clearly 
of  importance  that  he  should  remain  there,  as  no  doubt  he  himself 
has  recognised,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  great  problems  which 
remain  to  be  solved— and  especially  the  labour  question,  which  has 
often  been  discussed  in  this  room.  I  have  frequently  stated  my 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them  now. 

Some  most  interesting  events  in  West  Africa  do  not  fall  strictly 
within  the  purview  of.  my  remarks,  because  Sir  Frederick  Lugard's 
brilliant  work  in  Northern  Nigeria,  a  work  of  administrative  settle- : 
ment  and  pacification,  was  completed  before  this  recess  began  ;  but 
I, feel  entitled  to  refer  to  it,  inasmuch  as  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  gave 
his  first  public  account  of  that  work  at  a  meeting  last  week. 

I  have  omitted  two  points,  or  rather  one  point  that  applies  to 
two  Colonies — the  question  of  the  Naval  agreement.  As  you  know, 
Australia  adopted  the  agreement  some  little  time  ago.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  Imperial  defence,  which  is  no  less  important 
than  commercial  federation,  and  no  less  important  than  political 
federation.  Only  yesterday  morning  we  saw  in  the  newspapers  a  • 
Beuter's  telegram  from  Wellington  announcing  the  passage  through 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  of  that  same  Naval 
Agreement  Bill,  or  practically  the  same  Bill.  It  was  supported 
with  his  usual  energy  by  Mr.  Seddon,  and  also  by  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  and  by  many  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  • 
carried  unanimously.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  see  in  this  country  ' 
Imperial  measures  carried  by  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
•Now,  having  gone  round  the  Colonies  so  far  as  important 
questions  are  concerned,  how  am  I  to  deal  with  the  most  striking, 
the  most  dramatic  Colonial  incident  during  the  recess  ?  I  refer 
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of  course,  to  the  retirement,  though  not  exactly  into  private  life,  of 
the  great  Minister  who,  for  eight  years,  was  the  official  representa- 
tive of  H.M.  the  King  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  One  thing  I  shall  not  do  :  I  shall  not  refer 
to  the  fiscal  question,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I 
might  be  betrayed  into  infringing  one  of  our  rules,  which  lays  down 
.that  no  discussion  shall  be  permitted  that  will  tend  to  give  to  the 
Institute  a  party  character.  I  can  imagine  that  this  subject  could 
be  treated  as  outside  party  politics  ;  but  I  will  not  run  the  risk.  A 
second  reason  is  that  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  fiscal 
questions  during  the  last  six  months,  and  are  likely  to  hear  a  great 
deal  more  about  them  for  the  next  six  years.  You  remember  that 
Mr.  -W.  S.  Gilbert  makes  one  of  his  characters  in  "  Patience  "  say 
.  that  he  loves  toffee,  but  that  toffee  for  breakfast,  toffee  for  luncheon, 
and  toffee  for  dinner  was  apt  to  pall  on  the  palate.  But  there  is  a 
final  reason  more  powerful  than  these.  The  place  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  history  does  not  rest  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  his  fiscal 
policy.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  whether  he  fails  in  the  great 
crusade  he  is  now  carrying  on  will  not  affect  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  Colonial  Secretary  who  ever  grasped  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  growth  of  Imperial  sentiment  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  that  he  was  the  first  Colonial 
Secretary  to  fan  that  spirit  into  flame  ;  and  that  he,  as  a  business 
man,  was  the  first  Colonial  Secretary  to  transmute  our  Colonial 
Office  from  a  sleepy  hollow  of  Eip  van  Winkle  into  the  active  and 
valuable  machine  that  it  now  is,  for  the  maintenance  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  Empire.  And  this  power  of  infusing  vitality  into 
everything  he  touched  brings  me  to  Major  Boss's  Paper,  because 
we  cannot  forget  that  it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  gave  life  to  this 
movement  for  the  sanitation  of  the  Colonies — a  movement  started 
by  scientific  men,  but  requiring  an  official  hand  to  guide  it;  that 
he  gave  life  to  this  movement  by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  weight 
of  his  official  power.  Yet  it  would  not  be  right  to  forget  the 
private  individuals,  apart  from  scientific  men,  who  assisted  in  this 
matter  at  the  time.  Liverpool  was  in  the  vanguard  of  this  move- 
ment, by  the  foundation  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Medicine  ;  and 
I  wish  that  time  allowed  me  to  do  justice  $0  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Alfred  Jones,  the  founder  of  that  school.  And  there  have  been 
others  who  have  done  good  work,  as,  for  instance",  the  improvement  in 
the  sanitation  of  the  Gold  Coast  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Swanzy. 
•I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  most  important  persons — the  scien- 
tists— thos'e  who  discover  the  facts  upon  which  the  man  of  business 
'-  the  st'a tfesmair "hive"  to  pTo'tfeVd.  I  mugt  mention  first  Sir 
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Patrick  Manson.  We  shall  no  doubt  hear  him  speak  to-night.  I 
am  not  competent  to  tell  you  the  story  of  his  discovery  as  it  ought 
to  be  told  ;  but  I  look  upon  this  discovery  as  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  countries  of  which  Great  Britain  owns,  in  one  way  or  another, 
some  millions  of  square  miles.  I  now  come  to  the  writer  of  the 
Paper,  Major  Eoss.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  he  who 
proved  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson  and  others, 
and  who  convinced  the  world  of  science  that  the  malarial  diseases, 
which  had  been  ascribed  to  other  causes,  were  conveyed  by  the 
humble  trunk  of  the  mosquito.  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that,  in 
dealing  with  this  question,  one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
want  of  proportion  in  the  public  estimation  of  scientific  work  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  transitory  work  of  politicians.  Sixty  years  hence, 
when  the  watchwords  and  party  cries  of  to-day  are  derided  and  thrown 
on  the  rubbish-heap  as  ancient  shibboleths,  and  when  most  of  the 
politicians  of  to-day  are  as  much  forgotten  as  (let  us  say)  M.  Guizot — 
when  that  time  comes  the  scientific  work  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
Major  Ross,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
fession, will  remain  a  fact  upon  which  will  be  solidly  based  the  pro- 
gress and  welfare  of  mankind. 
Major  RONALD  Ross  then  read  his  Paper  on 

MALARIA  IN  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

THE  extent  to  which  malaria  prevails  in  the  tropics  will  scarcely  be 
realised  except  by  those  who  have  studied  the  vital  statistics  of 
many  tropical  Colonies.  The  following  table  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of 
India  exhibits  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  comparison  with 
other  maladies  among  the  British  troops  in  that  country  during 

1900. 

Average  strength  of  Troops,  60,653. 


Disease 

Admissions 

Deaths 

Constantly  sick 

Malarial  fever 

19,445 

50                      710 

Enteric  fever 

970 

290 

141 

Other  fevers  . 

1,479 

2 

67 

Dysentery     , 

1,561 

52 

108 

Hepatic  congestio 

Q 

1,010 

5 

68 

Hepatic  abscess 

156 

95 

15 

Heat  stroke  . 

174 

52 

8 

Cholera         . 

107 

89 

2 

Contagious  diseases 

18,049 

14 

1,650 

TOTAL 

; 

42,951 

. 

649 

2,769 
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The  death  rate  for  malaria  shown  by  this  table  is  much  below 
the  truth,  because  large  numbers  of  the  cases  are  invalided  before 
death  ;  and  in  others  the  fatal  result,  really  due  to  malaria,  is  often 
ascribed  to  intercurrent  affections,  such  as  pneumonia  and  dysentery. 

From  the  same  report  we  find  that  out  of  305,927  persons  com- 
posing the  European  and  native  armies  and  the  gaol  population, 
no  less  than  102,640,  or  just  about  one-third,  were  admitted  into 
hospital  for  malarial  fever  during  the  year ;  while  among  the  entire 
population  of  India  no  fewer  than  4,919,591  deaths  are  attributed 
to  fever — that  is,  a  mortality  exceeding  18,000  deaths  every  day. 

As  a  whole,  however,  India  is  by  no  means  an  intensely  malarious 
country.  The  attacks  from  the  disease  among  the  French  troops 
in  Algeria  vary  from  65  per  cent,  to  221  percent,  of  the  strength  per 
annum,  the  death  rate  reaching  2  per  cent,  of  the  strength.  Among 
the  British  troops  in  Sierra  Leone  from  1892  to  1898,  the  admission 
rate  averaged  21 8  per  cent.,  and  the  death  rate  4-2  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  Italy  the  mortality  from  malaria  has  been  estimated  to  amount 
to  15,000  deaths  annually.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  as 
regards  the  Colonies,  that  these  figures  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
death  rate,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  invaliding  from  them 
which  takes  place. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  prevalence  of  malaria  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  native  children  in  malarious 
places  can  always  be  shown  to  be  infected  with  the  parasites  which 
cause  the  disease.  Thus  numerous  scientific  expeditions  have 
shown  that  they  can  be  detected  in  over  half  the  children  under 
five  years  of  age  in  many  localities  in  Africa.  This  suggests  that 
nearly  all  the  children  under  that  age  suffer  from  the  disease  ;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  most  of  the  great  infantile 
mortality  among  the  natives  in  tropical  Africa  is  due  to  it. 

But,  besides  its  immense  prevalence,  malaria  has  other  character- 
istics which  greatly  enhance  its  maleficence.  It  occurs  most  of  all 
in  the  richest  and  most  fertile  tracts,  and  especially  attacks  those 
engaged  in  various  agrarian  pursuits.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly 
the  enemy  of  the  pioneer,  the  traveller,  the  planter,  the  engineer, 
and  the  soldier— that  is,  of  those  whose  labours  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  tropical  Colonies.  It  may  be  safely  maintained, 
not  only  that  many  important  undertakings  and  industries  in  the 
tropics  have  been  ruined  by  it,  but  that  the  progress  of  whole 
countries — some  of  which  possess  the  greatest  natural  resources — 
has  been  fetarded  in  consequence  of  this  pernicious  malady.  The 
question  how  best  to  contend  against  the  scourge  becomes,  there- 
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fore,  one  of  the  greatest  economical  importance  for  an  Empire  like 
ours,  which  is  so  closely  concerned  with  the  tropics  ;  and  I  propose 
to  devote  this  Paper  to  an  examination  of  this  question  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  ; 

Science  has  fully  established  three  great  laws  concerning  malaria  : 
First,  that  it  is  caused  by  numbers  of  microscopical  parasites  which 
live  and  propagate  themselves  in  the  blood ;  secondly,  that  these 
parasites  are  carried  from  sick  persons  to  healthy  ones  by  the  agency 
•  of  a  genus  of  mosquitoes  called  Anopheles ;  thirdly,  that  these 
kinds  of  mosquitoes  breed  principally  in  shallow  and  stagnant 
terrestrial  waters.  These  laws  are  held  by  experts  to  satisfy  nearly 
all  the  known  facts  about  the  disease.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
recognised  for  centuries  that  malaria  is  connected  with  marshes ; 
and  this  fact  was  long  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
malarial  poison  emanates  from  such  waters — whence,  indeed,  the 
name  malaria.  The  hypothesis,  however,  was  never  verified  by 
experiment,  and  we  now  know  it  to  have  been  not  precisely  correct. 
The  germ  of  the  disease  itself  does  not  emanate  from  the  marsh, 
but  the  carrier  of  the  germ — the  Anopheles — does  so.  How  accurately 
:jhis  discovery  fits  the  circumstances  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  yellow  fever  also  is  carried  by  mosquitoes,  but  is  not  connected 
with  marshes,  because  the  insects  which  convey  it,  and  which  are 
called  Stegomyia,  do  not  breed  in  terrestrial  waters,  but  in  tubs 
and  pots  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  houses.  And  the  laws  referred  to 
have  recently  been  still  further  vindicated  by  the  actual  extirpation 
of  malaria  on  a  large  scale  by  measures  adopted  against  the  impli- 
cated mosquitoes.  Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  these  great 
laws  were  established ;  and  a  vast  mass  of  information  has  been 
accumulated  regarding  the  actual  working  of  the  preventive 
measures  which  have  been  based  upon  them.  It  may  now,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  to  discuss  and  compare  these  measures  in  some 
detail — especially  as  the  public  still  remains  imperfectly  educated 
•with  regard  to  them. 

Preventive  measures  against  malaria  should  be  clearly  divided 
into  two  classes — namely,  those  which  the  individual  can  adopt  to 
protect  himself  against  infection,  and  those  which  a  state  or  muni- 
cipality may  adopt  in  order  to  protect  the  public  at  large.  The 
first  class  have  been  so  largely  discussed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  them  at  length  in  this  paper.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that, 
for  the  tropics  at  least,  mosquito-nets  constitute  the  most  useful 
prophylactic.  It  will  be  the  experience  of  almost  everyone  who 
has  lire'd  in  the  tropic's  that  the  majority  of  mosquito-bites  are 
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inflicted  during  the  sleep  of  the  victim.     This  is  especially  the  case 
With  Anopheles,  which  is   a  nocturnal   mosquito.    I   suppose  it 
would  not  be  incorrect  if  we  estimated  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
bites  of  this  mosquito  are  given  at  night  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
do  not  use  nets ;  and  therefore  such  use  of  nets  is  likely  to  prevent 
something  like  the  same  percentage  of  the  chances  of  infectiod 
with  malarial  fever.     In  other  words,  this  means  that  those  who 
use  mosquito-nets  carefully  and  punctiliously  during  sleep  would 
have  only  90  per  cent,  the  chances  of  infection  to  which  a  person 
who  neglects  them  would  be  open — a  very  great  gain  indeed. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  been  reported  from  many  malarious  localities 
that  the  mere  knowledge  which  we  possess  regarding  the  mode  of 
infection  by  mosquitoes  has,  of  itself,  sufficed  largely  to  reduce 
malaria  amongst  educated  Europeans  and  others  who  take  intelligent 
advantage  of  the  facts  which  science  has  revealed.    For  example, 
of  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  have  recently  been  investigating 
malaria  in  the  most  deadly  climates,  very  few  have  become  infected, 
and  many  of  them  inform  me  that  their  only  precaution  has  been 
the  mosquito-net.      Another  precaution,  scarcely  less  useful,  is 
that  afforded  by  the  use  of  punkahs  and  fans.    These  not  only 
drive  away  most  noxious  insects,  but   keep  the  body  cool  and 
comfortable  even  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  tropics.    Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  the  comparative  health  enjoyed  by  Europeans 
in  India  largely  to  the  constant  use  of  the  punkah,  and  the  com- 
parative unhealthiness  of  the  European  in  Africa  largely  to  the 
neglect  of  it.     Unfortunately,  labour  cannot  always  be  procured  for 
the  employment  of  the  punkah,  and  the  machinery  required  for 
mechanical  fans  of  various  kinds  remains  still  somewhat  unsuitable 
for  use  in  the  tropics.     A  prophylactic  which  is  much  advocated 
consists    in    the    constant   use   of    quinine.    This    drug    cannot 
really  be  said  to  be  a  preventive  against  malaria,  because,   as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  exclude  the  parasites,  but  only  destroys 
them  after  they  have  effected  an  entry  into  the  body.     To  be  of  real 
benefit,  it  must  be  consumed  constantly,  and  in  considerable  doses, 
and  this  is  apt  to  impair  the  digestion  and  have  other  unpleasant 
effects  which  the  individual   is  always  loth  to  expose  himself  to. 
On   the  whole,   I  consider  it   to   be   of  much   less   value    than 
the   mosquito-net,    and  recommend  it  only  when  the   individual 
is  exposed   to  peculiarly  great  danger.     A   fourth  personal,   or 
rather  domestic,  prophylactic  is  the  wire-gauze  screen  to  the  windows, 
and  it  is  one  which  is  very  useful  where  it  can  be  employed. 
Unfortunately,  few  Europeans  in  the   tropics  own  the  houses  in 
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which  they  live,  and  still  fewer  arc  willing  to  go  to  the  considerable 
expense  involved  by  these  screens.  They  should,  however,  be 
employed  for  hospitals,  barracks,  railway- stations,  rest-houses, 
hotels,  and  places  where  measures  against  mosquitoes  are  too 
difficult  and  costly.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  screens,  which 
are  so  largely  employed  for  private  houses  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  are  not  more  used  in  the  better  class  of  houses  in  our 
tropical  possessions.  Lastly,  a  precaution,  which  also  can  scarcely 
be  called  one  for  individual  adoption,  is  that  of  segregation.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mosquitoes  acquire  the  infection  principally 
from  native  children  in  malarious  places  ;  and  consequently  the 
farther  we  live  from  this  source  of  contagion  the  healthier  we  are 
likely  to  remain.  In  India  the  Europeans  are  almost  always 
segregated  in  special  quarters  and  cantonments — a  practice  to 
which  we  must  largely  ascribe  their  comparative  immunity  from 
malaria.  But  in  Africa  this  is  by  no  means,  always  the  case. 
Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  practically  in  the 
tropics  are  most  emphatic  regarding  the  benefits  of  segregation ; 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  farther  we  live  from 
probable  sources  of  infection  the  healthier  we  shall  be. 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
prevention  of  malaria  is  contained  within  these  formulae  of  personal 
prophylaxis.  They  will,  indeed,  enable  individuals  to  protect  them- 
selves to  a  large  extent ;  and  if  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  instil 
them  into  the  general  population  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  public  will  take  the  trouble  to  adopt  them.  But 
every  practical  sanitarian  knows  by  this  time  that  if  we  depend 
solely  upon  personal  prophylaxis  for  prevention  of  any  disease  we 
rely  upon  a  broken  reed.  The  fact  is  that  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people  will  never  believe  in,  or  even  seek  to  know,  the  principles  of 
personal  hygiene,  and  will  certainly  not  adopt  them  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts.  As  a  single  example,  the  benefits  of  vaccination, 
though  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  sanitary  science,  are  neither 
believed  in  nor  willingly  adopted  by  a  large  percentage  of  people 
living  even  in  a  civilised  country  like  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  State  interference  in  the  form  of 
compulsory  vaccination  has  been  found  necessary.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  populace  in 
barbarous  countries  will,  even  perhaps  for  centuries,  accept  the  dis- 
covery that  malaria  is  borne  by  mosquitoes.  Even  now,  four  years 
after  the  discovery  was  made,  the  bulk  of  Europeans  in  Africa,  as 
I  am  continually  informed,  still  reject  it.  If  we  depend  for  the 
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prevention  of  the  disease  on  the  conversion  of  the  public,  we  must 
wait  many  years  for  definite  results. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  for  immediate  results, 
at  least  in  tropical  and  barbarous  countries,  we  must  look  chiefly  to 
State  action.  State  action  does  not  depend  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  public,  but  only  on  that  of  the  rulers  ;  it  can  be  adopted 
immediately ;  and,  moreover,  will  benefit  the  largest  number  of 
people  for  the  least  amount  of  trouble  and  expense. 

State  measures  for  the  repression  of  malaria  have  already  been 
tried  in  Sierra  Leone,  Havana,  Lagos,  Ismailia,  the  German 
Colonies,  Hongkong,  and  many  other  places.  They  are  (1)  drain- 
age of  the  soil,  (2)  other  measures  against  mosquitoes,  (3)  attention 
to  many  details  suggested  by  the  recent  discoveries.  That  such 
State  measures  actually  have  the  effect  of  reducing  malaria  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times — from  the  times 
when  the  Romans  drained  large  portions  of  Italy ;  and  I  shall  now 
show  that  similar  successes  have  been  obtained  quite  recently  in 
some  of  the  places  just  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  is  that  of  Havana.  Early  in 
1901  the  Americans  demonstrated  that  yellow  fever  is  carried  by 
mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Stegomyia.  General  Wood,  the  American 
Governor,  did  not  lose  a  single  moment  in  acting  upon  this 
information ;  and  immediately  placed  every  facility  in  the  hands  of 
his  chief  sanitary  officer,  Major  Gorgas,  for  eradicating  the  disease 
from  Havana  by  attacking  these  mosquitoes.  The  most  energetic 
measures  were  taken  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  town  of  the  larvse 
and  of  destroying  presumably  infected  insects  in  the  houses.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  result  was  the  immediate  disappearance  of 
yellow  fever.  Since  then  similar  efforts  have  been  continued  by 
the  sanitary  staff  of  the  town,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been 
no  reappearance  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  the  same  measures 
have  led  to  improvement  as  regards  the  other  great  mosquito-borne 
disease,  malaria.  Colonel  Gorgas  had  been  kind  enough  to  write 
me  as  follows  :  "  I  think  the  results  of  the  work  in  Havana  almost 
as  striking  from  a  malarial  point  of  view  as  from  that  of  yellow 
fever.  In  1900,  the  year  before  mosquito  work,  we  had  325  deaths 
in  the  city  from  malaria ;  in  1901,  the  first  year  of  mosquito  work, 
151  deaths  from  that  disease  ;  in  1902,  the  second  year,  77  deaths, 
and  for  the  first  five  months  of  1903,  21  deaths.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  due  to  obscure  fevers  which  are  not  malarial  will  be  reported 
as  due  to  malaria,  this  indicates  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the 
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extinction  of  malaria  in  Havana,  or,  at  least,  gives  a  very  good  h<5p6 
of  its  extinction."  It  should  be  remembered  that  Havana  is  a  city 
of  250,000  inhabitants  ;  and  obviously  the  instance  gives  decisive 
evidence  regarding  the  good  effect  of  State  measures  directed 
against  mosquito-borne  diseases,  recording,  as  it  does,  a  reduction  of 
80  per  cent,  in  the  malaria. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  William  MacGregor,  Governor  of  Lagos, 
undertook  similar  measures  against  malaria  in  that  Colony,  long 
known  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  British  possessions.  He 
had  many  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  not  the  least  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  Lagos  itself  is  built  on  a  low  and  swampy 
territory  and  is  surrounded  by  dense  forests.  Sir  William 
MacGregor,  assisted  by  his  able  medical  department,  attacked 
the  disease  by  every  means  in  his  power — by  gradually  draining 
the  swamps,  by  protection  of  the  houses  with  gauze,  by  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  quinine,  and  by  arranging  numerous  lectures 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  regarding  tropical  sanitation. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties,  good  results  are  only  slowly  being  arrived 
at ;  but  he  has  kindly  informed  me  that  "  malaria  has  lost  its 
terrors  for  us  in  Lagos." 

A  third  instance  is  that  of  Hongkong.  In  the  medical  report 
for  1902  it  is  said  that  the  deaths  of  the  Chinese  from  malarial 
fever  were  887  in  1900,  541  in  1901,  and  893  in  1902.  Moreover, 
the  admissions  to  the  Civil  Hospital  for  malaria  in  1902  were  only 
349,  as  compared  with  787  in  1901.  These  figures  imply  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  malaria. 

In  Cape  Coast,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
State  sanitary  measures  were  put  on  an  improved  footing  by  Sir 
Matthew  Nathan  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Logan  Taylor  of 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  recently  reported  very  favourably  of  the  results,  and 
says  that  "  during  the  past  six  months  the  white  residents  here 
have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  malaria  attacks,  and  the 
natives,  whilst  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  exceptionally  cold 
rainy  season,  have  also  been,  as  far  asisknown^  practically  immune 
to  malaria." 

Dr.  Travers  reports  striking  improvements  in  the  malaria  rate  at 
Klang,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  During  1901,  116  cases  were  ad- 
mitted into  hospital ;  but  in  1902,  after  certain  extensive  drainage 
works  had  been  undertaken,  the  admissions  fell  to  only  11. 
Similarly,  at  Port  Swettenham  there  were  186  admissions  in 
1901,  and  only  15  in  1902  after  the  operations, 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  rapid  results  have  been  obtained 
at  Ismailia  on  the  Suez  Canal.  At  the  end  of  1902,  Sir  William 
MacGregor  and  I  visited  the  place  at  the  invitation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  in  order  to  report  on  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  malaria,  which  had  long  been  extremely  prevalent  in  the 
town.  The  company  maintains  at  Ismailia  a  very  effective  medical 
department,  and  possesses  accurate  statistics  extending  over  many 
years ;  and  the  campaign  at  Ismailia  therefore  promised  to  be  a 
typical  one.  In  a  little  over  six  months  after  our  visit  the  company 
reported  that  one  class  of  mosquitoes  have  been  practically 
banished  from  the  town,  and  that  progress  was  very  satisfactory. 
Major  Penton,  K.A.M.C.,  who  visited  Ismailia  about  that  time, 
writes  to  me,  not  only  that  the  mosquitoes  have  almost  disappeared, 
but  that  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  fever.  He  says  :  "  Coinci- 
dent with  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  and  their  larvae,  malaria 
fever  at  Ismailia  this  year  shows  a  most  striking  improvement. 
All  medical  officers  here  are  agreed  upon  this.  Statistics  show 
that  up  to  the  present  it  is  the  healthiest  year  on  record.  Dr. 
Pressat  informed  me  that  from  January  1  to  June  30  this  year 
there  were  only  3  cases  of  malarial  fever  in  hospital,  against  52  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  that  throughout  Ismailia  there  were 
569  cases  of  fever  from  January  1  to  May  80,  1902  (an  average 
year),  against  72  for  the  same  period  this  year.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  cases  were  relapses  from  pre- 
vious infection.  Bearing  in  view  the  remarkable  diminution'  in 
malarial  fevers  that  has  attended  the  present  operations  against 
mosquitoes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  they  are  com' 
pleted,  malarial  fever  will  practically  have  disappeared."  The 
reduction  in  the  fever  already  amounts,  according  to  Major 
Penton's  figures,  to  87  per  cent. 

Many  similar  instances  occurring  in  the  German  and  French 
Colonies,  and  in  Italy,  have  been  recorded  ;  and  altogether  it  must 
be  admitted  as  proved  by  experience  that  malaria  can  be  very  largely 
reduced  in  tropical  towns  by  the  measures  now  known  to  us.  But 
we  should  particularly  note  that,  in  spite  of  this  fact  having  been 
recognised  for  some  time,  little  has  been  done  in  very  many  places 
in  this  connection — at  least,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  published 
information.  And  as  the  prevention  of  malaria  is  of  really  great 
economical  importance,  not  only  for  trade  but  for  general  adminis- 
tration, we  are  now  forced  to  ask  what  is  the  best  method  for 
encouraging  quicker  advances  in  the  future. 

The  delay  is  really  due  to  two  causes — first?  a  natural  hesitatjgn. 
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on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  expend  the  funds  necessary  for 
such  a  campaign ;  and  secondly,  a  hesitation  to  add  to  the  burdens 
of  the  medical  and  engineering  departments  of  the  Colonies.  To  be 
properly  executed,  the  work  against  malaria  involves  considerable 
expense  for  drainage  or  other  measures  against  mosquitoes,  and  for 
the  remaining  methods  of  defence  just  mentioned;  and,  besides 
this  expense,  many  government  and  municipal  officials  must  of 
course  be  put  to  serious  trouble  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the 
required  works  and  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  preparation 
of  reports.  Hence,  as  with  every  other  new  movement,  that  against 
malaria  will  be  generally  taken  up  only  after  there  is  clear  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  taking  it  up  at  all.  Moreover,  even 
when  the  authorities  have  decided  to  take  it  up,  they  must  be  guided 
by  experts  who  possess  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  also  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  of  the  places  for 
which  the  campaign  is  proposed.  Still  further,  the  operations 
against  malaria  will  often  require  the  services  of  special  executive 
officers  appointed  for  that  work  alone.  Now  I  think  it  may  be 
freely  admitted,  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  the  authorities 
in  all  our  tropical  possessions  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  advisability 
of  attacking  the  disease  as  quickly  as  their  means  allow ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  organisation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  perfect  to 
enable  them  to  give  effect  to  such  desires. 

What,  then,  should  next  be  done  in  order  to  hasten  this  campaign  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  answer  can  be  obtained  from  a  series 
of  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Liverpool,  associated  with  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Manchester 
and  London  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  Public 
Health.  This  meeting  recommended,  with  special  reference  to 
West  Africa,  that  (1)  a  fully  qualified  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
should  be  appointed  to  each  of  the  principal  West  African  towns  ; 
(2)  that  this  officer  should  be  supervised  by  a  Sanitary  Commissioner 
working  on  the  Indian  model  of  organisation ;  and  (3)  that  an 
annual  sanitary  report  regarding  the  West  African  Colonies  should 
be  regularly  published. 

The  organisation  here  referred  to  is  simply  that  which  long  expe- 
rience in  India  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
sanitary  affairs.  In  India,  an  admirable  sanitary  report  is  published 
yearly,  giving  general  statistics  of  the  whole  Indian  Empire,  together 
with  details  regarding  sanitary  matters  in  the  principal  stations, 
and  other  useful  items.  It  is  obvious  that,  without  such  a  report, 
both  the  public  and  the  Government  are  likely  to  remain  much  in  the 
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dark  regarding  local  sanitary  affairs  ;  while  no  one  can  know  with- 
out statistics  what  is  the  exact  degree  of  unhealthiness  of  a 
particular  place,  or  what  is  actually  being  done  there  to  improve  the 
sick  rate.  Of  course,  with  many  Governments  that  do  not  publish 
annual  reports  of  this  nature,  some  facts  can  nevertheless  be  un- 
earthed from  other  publications ;  but  this  is  a  very  cumbersome 
substitute  for  the  specific  report  of  the  kind  referred  to.  The  mere 
fact  that  an  account  of  all  sanitary  efforts  will  be  regularly  published 
in  such  a  report  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stimulate  local  medical 
officers  and  others  to  active  exertion.  Similarly,  the  appointment 
of  a  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  a  given  district  is  also  a  measure 
which  Indian  experience  proves  to  be  necessary.  The  function  of 
such  a  Commissioner  is  to  travel  from  place  to  place  within  his 
district ;  to  study  the  condition  of  sanitary  affairs  and  the  efforts 
which  are  made  to  improve  them  ;  and  to  report  directly  on  the 
subject  to  headquarters.  Sanitary  Commissioners  therefore  exert  a 
most  stimulating  effect  on  local  governors,  municipalities,  and 
sanitary  and  medical  officials.  I  have  only  to  mention  as  an 
example  the  work  which  has  so  long  been  done  by  Colonel  King  in 
Madras.  Nor  is  this  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  only  function. 
Being  presumably  an  expert,  his  advice  is  always  at  the  disposal  of 
local  bodies  and  persons  in  regard  to  difficult  sanitary  questions  in 
dispute — a  most  important  item.  Lastly,  the  local  Health  Officer 
is  equally  necessary  in  any  town  of  considerable  size.  I  mean  by 
Health  Officer  a  man  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  sanitary 
business  of  his  area.  Medical  men  are  often  given  the  duties  of  a 
Health  Officer  in  addition  to  their  own  medical  work  ;  but  this, 
though  possible  in  very  small  districts,  is  not  advisable  where  both 
sanitary  and  medical  duties  are  apt  to  be  heavy.  In  such  cases, 
the  experience,  I  venture  to  say,  of  every  sanitarian  and  medical 
man  in  this  country  shows  that  the  sanitary  duties  are  apt  on 
emergency  to  be  neglected  for  the  medical  ones — a  thing  which,  of 
course,  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  greatest  welfare  of  the 
greatest  number. 

These  resolutions,  then,  simply  asked  for  a  definite  centralised 
sanitary  organisation  in  place  of  the  one  at  present  in  existence. 
The  latter  is  (outside  India)  essentially  a  decentralised  system,  in 
which  local  sanitary  affairs  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  local 
authorities  ;  who  act  merely  on  the  advice  and  by  the  means  of  their 
own  subordinate  medical  officers ;  who  are  neither  stimulated  nor 
controlled  by  superior  authority  ;  and  who  are  not  even  always 
compelled  to  give  a  regular  and  sufficient  account  of  their  sanitary 
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doings.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  practical  sanitation  will 
easily  recognise  what  such  a  system  means.  The  local  authorities 
may,  in  facfc,  do  as  little  as  they  please  ;  and  as  sanitary  expenditure 
always  remains  the  Cinderella  of  the  local  budget,  this  may  some- 
times mean  practically  nothing  at  all.  As  precise  information 
regarding  the  sickness  and  the  measures  taken  to  deal  with  it 
cannot  easily  be  obtained,  even  public  criticism  in  the  press  is  often 
impossible  ;  and  those  who  live  in,  or  are  interested  in,  the 
Colonies  concerned  are  powerless  to  produce  any  change  for  the 
better.  The  system  now  proposed,  then,  aims  at  removing  these 
defects,  (1)  by  compelling  the  local  authorities  to  show  a  regular 
record  of  their  sanitary  works,  and  (2)  by  exposing  that  work  to 
periodical  scrutiny  by  experts. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  found  advisable  after  discussion  to  modify 
the  details,  while  retaining  the  principles,  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  I  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing the  personal  views  on  these  points  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to 
whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted  for  his  far-seeing  and  powerful 
efforts  on  behalf  of  tropical  medicine  and  sanitation.  He  thinks 
that  there  are  several  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  appointing 
permanent  Sanitary  Commissioners— principally  that  they  them- 
selves, owing  to  the  highly  expert  nature  of  their  functions,  may 
prove  difficult  of  control  and  may  commit  the  Colonies  to  unwise 
expenditure.  But  he  was  good  enough  to  suggest  an  alternative 
scheme — namely,  that  several  learned  societies  might  periodically  be 
asked  to  send  out  special  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing and  reporting  upon  the  sanitary  affairs  of  specified  tropical 
Crown  Colonies  ;  and  that  such  reports,  after  editing  by  the  societies 
referred  to,  might  then  be  submitted  to  Government  for  considera- 
tion. Commissioners  of  this  kind  would  cost  less,  and,  not  being 
servants  of  Government,  would  be  able  to  give  entirely  un- 
prejudiced opinions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  suggestion  is  a- 
very  valuable  one.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  regular  publication  of  statistics. 

A  modification  will  also  be  necessary  for  India.  There,  Sanitary 
Commissioners  and  Health  Officers  already  exist,  but  are  fully 
occupied  with  their  existing  duties,  which  I  know  personally  ar 
arduous  enough.  The  proper  course  for  the  Indian  Government  is 
to  appoint  special  Malarial  Commissioners.  There  should  be  one 
(or  more  if  possible)  for  the  civil  population — to  organise  active 
measures  against  the  disease  in  some  of  the  large  malarious  towns, 
and  especially  in  the  planting  districts ;  and  another  for  the 
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military  stations.  I  am  not  a  little  astonished  that  the  latter  has 
not  been  appointed  years  ago.  The  Commander-in- Chief  has  at  his 
disposal  numbers  of  able  medical  men,  easily  available  for  this 
duty ;  and,  as  shown  in  the  Indian  statistics,  the  admissions  for 
malaria  among  both  the  white  and  native  troops  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  about  60,000  a  year.  This  enormous  sick  list  not  only  causes 
a  great  expense  to  Government,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  well' 
known  laws  of  malaria,  produces  much  sickness  and  invaliding 
among  the  troops  in  the  form  of  relapses  directly  they  are  sent  on 
active  service.  Now  I  myself  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  the 
instances  of  Havana  and  Ismailia  support  me,  that  these  admissions 
could  easily  be  reduced  by  one  half,  or  more,  if  proper  general 
measures  were  taken  against  the  disease  in  the  military  stations 
and  barracks.  In  order  to  expedite  such  measures,  one  or  more 
military  doctors  should  be  appointed  to  go  from  station  to  station 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  directing  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  we  wish  for  a  con- 
tinuous policy  against  malaria  and  the  other  great  diseases  in  the 
tropical  Colonies,  we  must  reorganise  our  sanitary  system.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  may  hope  for  no  advance  even  with  our  present 
system,  but  such  advances  will,  I  fear,  be  only  local,  and  dependent 
solely  on  the  individual  energy  of  local  governors  or  medical  men. 
For  instance,  many  persons  have  expressed  to  me  their  fears  that 
the  present  sanitary  activity  in  West  Africa  may  cease  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  wears  away.  I  think  that  our  ambitions 
should  not  be  reduced  to  such  narrow  limits.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  malaria  can  be  dealt  with  more  easily  and  effectually  than 
any  other  great  disease — than  tuberculosis,  cholera,  or  plague,  for 
instance  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  constitutes  a  most  serious  bar  to 
the  development  of  many  countries.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  think  that  we  should  not  rest  content  merely  with  local  and  inter- 
mittent efforts,  but  should  endeavour  to  formulate  some  scheme 
which  will  ensure  a  general  advance  against  the  enemy.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  disease  reduced  in  every  tropical  town  as  it  has  been 
reduced  in  Havana,  Lagos,  and  Ismailia  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  Do  not  let  us  rest  until  we  see  that 
the  country  has  become  fully  alive  to  its  responsibilities  in  this 
matter. 

The  Paper  was  illiistrated  ly  a  number  of  diagrams  ar\d  photographs, 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sir  PATEICK  MANSON,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. :  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  recognising  in  the  energy  and  persistence 
with  which  Major  Boss  carries  on  his  campaign  against  malaria  the 
same  qualities  that  succeeded  in  landing  him  in  a  mighty  discovery, 
and  I  trust  he  will  be  as  successful  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  I 
should  like  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  mentioned  my  name,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to 
put  you  straight  on  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  jealous  on  my  own 
account,  but  I  am  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  the  Tropical  School 
of  London  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  also  for  the  reputation 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Liverpool  did  not  lead 
the  van  in  the  education  of  medical  men  in  tropical  disease.  The 
initiative  was  in  London,  emanating  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
was  acquiring  a  concrete  form  through  the  assistance  and  liberality 
of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  of  London,  when  Sir  Alfred  Jones, 
with  the  perspicuity  and  energy  for  which  he  is  so  well  known, 
jumped  in  ahead  of  us  and  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
no  bricks  and  mortar,  whereas  they  in  Liverpool  had  ready  to  their 
hands  an  admirably  equipped  medical  school  and  laboratory.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  early  part  of  Major  Ross's  Paper,  but  would 
rather  say  a  word  on  the  means  he  suggests  for  dealing  with  the 
matter  in  a  comprehensive  spirit.  As  I  understand  it,  he  suggests 
• — and  his  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  West  African 
Colonies — that  these  Colonies  should  be  in  a  sanitary  sense  amalga- 
mated and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  one  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, also  that  each  town  of  importance  should  be  provided 
with  a  sanitary  medical  officer  ;  that  this  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
who  should  be  independent  of  the  Governors  of  the  various  Colonies, 
should  perambulate  about  the  coast,  making  notes,  studying 
sanitary  affairs  and  the  efforts  made  to  improve  them,  and  reporting 
not  to  the  Colonial  Governments  but  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Now, 
so  far  as  malaria  is  concerned  I  fancy  the  arrangement  would  be 
an  excellent  one,  but  the  practicability  of  the  arrangement  I 
question  very  much.  I  can  understand  that  by  an  arrangement  of 
that  sort  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  might  be  brought  about 
between  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  and  sanitary  medical  officers 
and  the  local  medical  men  and  Governors  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Colonial  Office.  I  should  think  there  would  be  considerable  trouble, 
at  all  events  for  a  while,  until  the  machinery  got  into  full  operation. 
I  have  once  or  twice  had  conversations  with  Colonial  Governors. 
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One  in  pariieular  I  asked  how  he  got  on  governing  so  unruly  a  set 
of  people  as  the  natives,  and  he  said  "  The  natives  give  me  no 
trouble;  all  the  troubles  come  from  my  staff."  So  I  fancy  the 
trouble  would  be  in  the  working  of  this  otherwise  excellent  arrange- 
ment Major  Boss  suggests.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  whose  opinion 
I,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  every  deference, 
suggests,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  such  a  scheme,  that 
various  societies  should  send  out  commissioners  to,  so  to  speak, 
perambulate  the  coast,  draw  up  reports,  and  submit  them  to  the 
Colonial  Office  for  further  use.  But  sanitary  measures  are,  after 
all,  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  who  is  going  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  learned  societies 
and  provide  them  with  the  wherewithal.  I  myself  have  somewhat 
humbler  ideas  directed  towards  the  modification  of  the  severity  or 
the  extinction  of  malaria,  and  these  I  submit  are  within  the  field  of 
practical  politics.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that  medical 
men  destined  to  serve  the  Government  and  the  public  in  the  tropics 
should  have  an  adequate  education  in  tropical  disease.  That  has 
been  already  accomplished,  or  is  in  the  way  of  being  accomplished. 
Next,  I  would  insist  that  every  civil  and  military  officer  should  be 
as  thoroughly  versed  in  the  malaria-mosquito  theory  as  he  is  in  his 
other  military  or  civil  duties,  for  a  knowledge  of  this  is  as  really 
important  to  their  health,  and  in  that  way  to  the  Government,  as 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  write  the  A  B  C  or  to  fire  a  rifle  ;  for  if  you 
get  dead  officials,  they  are  of  no  use — they  cannot  write  despatches 
or  defeat  your  enemies.  They  should  therefore  be  educated  in  a 
knowledge  of  this  theory,  and  if  they  know  that,  they  will  double 
their  value  to  the  State.  I  should  take  care  they  applied  this  know- 
ledge to  their  lives  ;  that  all  civil  or  military  officials  should  live 
consistently  with  this  theory,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so  I  would  turn 
them  out  of  the  service.  "Why  should  a  man  because  he  is  a  crank 
be  paid  by  the  Government  to  die  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
people  whose  money  the  Government  spend  that  it  should  be  spent 
in  a  stupid  and  worthless  way  on  a  fool.  Next,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  all  heads  of  business  houses  in  these  malarial  countries 
should  insist  on  their  employes  being  familiar  with  the  theory,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  employers  of  white  labour  should  punish  in 
some  way  those  of  their  employes  who  do  not  conform  to  this 
theory.  Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  care  taken 
to  educate  the  native  in  this  theory.  That  is  not  so  very  difficult 
a  matter.  We  have  in  operation  the  organisation  of  education.  It 
may  be  of  a  crude  character  ;  still,  the  rudiments  of  organisation  are 
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already  in  operation.  Sir  Wm.  MacGregor,  with  a  statesmanlike 
grasp  of  the  importance  of  health,  has  already  acted  on  that  idea, 
and  Lagos  is  carrying  on  an  intelligent  war  by  means  of  education 
against  Anopheles.  I  would  suggest  that  all  Government  schools, 
all  missionary  and  benevolent  schools  of  all  sorts,  should  provide 
themselves  with  teachers  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  mosquito 
theory ;  that  some  simple  book  describing  the  theory  should  be 
written  by  some  clever  litterateur.  To  write  a  book  of  that  sort 
requires  more  ability  than  to  write  a  clever  novel.  It  might  be  made 
as  educational  as  Caesar's  "  Commentaries."  It  might  be  used  as  a 
text-book.  Simple  lessons  in  natural  history  are  quite  as  educative 
as  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  much  more  valuable  to  those 
who  acquire  them.  Everybody  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradi- 
cate preconceived  ideas  from  the  minds  of  educated  Europeans  ;  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  eradicate  ideas  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  minds  of  African  or  other  savages  ;  but  if  you  put  proper  ideas 
into  the  mind  of  a  man  when  he  is  young,  they  will  grow  up  with 
him  and  be  of  practical  value  in  guiding  him  in  his  conduct  towards 
diseases.  I  say,  then,  that  our  educational  establishments,  mis- 
sionary  or  governmental,  should  endeavour  by  some  means  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  as  to  the  best  way  of  educating  the  growing 
native  in  this  theory,  using  it  at  the  same  time  as  an  ordinary 
educational  measure,  just  as  we  would  any  other  subject  of  natural 
history.  As  an  argument  for  further  effort  in  the  direction  of 
medical  education  in  connection  with  tropical  disease,  I  would  call 
attention  to  what  this  activity  in  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  over 
and  above  what  has  been  done  for  malaria,  has  already  done  in 
opening  up  other  avenues  of  knowledge.  Since  our  tropical  schools 
have  been  established,  and  as  a  result  of  their  establishment,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  new  diseases  have  been  brought  to  light  and 
their  parasites  revealed.  The  Chairman  .alluded  to  the  disease 
called  "  sleeping  sickness."  That  disease  within  the  last  few 
months  has,  I  believe,  revealed  its  secret — thanks  to  the  work  of  a 
student  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Dr.  Castellani. 
I  should  like  to  be  careful  about  saying  definitely  that  the  cause 
has  been  discovered,  but  certainly  he  has  opened  the  door  through 
which,  by  and  by,  the  discoverer  will  most  probably  enter.  Only 
to-day  I  heard  of  two  further  discoveries  in  a  similar  connection. 
There  is  an  old  enemy  of  Scotchmen  and  an  actual  enemy  of  Irish- 
men called  "  typhus  fever,"  a  disease  that  has  been  banished 
practically  from  London.  I  have  just  heard  that  our  method  of 
investigation  in  connection  with  malarial  disease  has  been  applied. 
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to  the  examination  of  typhus  fever,  and  that  in  the  blood  in  this 
disease"  a  parasite  somewhat  similar  to  the  malarial  has  been 
discovered.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  but  probably  the  report 
is  correct.  Again,  I  heard  a  disease,  well  known  in  many 
parts  of  India  and  locally  known  as  "  Dum-dum  fever,"  has  also 
been  found  to  be  owing  to  a  parasite  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
malaria  and  also  inhabiting  the  human  blood.  These  discoveries 
are  undoubtedly  direct  outcomes  of  investigations  carried  on  in 
connection  with  malaria.  What  the  future  may  be  for  tropical 
countries  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  if  we  have 
only  the  courage  to  walk  by  the  light  of  knowledge  and  reason, 
what  are  now  howling  wildernesses,  useless  for  man,  will  by  and 
by  become  smiling  gardens  full  "of  waving  corn,  and  admirable 
places  for  Europeans  to  live  and  even  to  recreate  in. 

Sir  FRANK  A.  SwETTENHAM.K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements) :  I  came  here  to-night,  as  I  am  sure  you  did,  out  of  admira- 
tion for  the  great  work  accomplished  by  Major  Ross  and  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  and  I  have  no  special  qualifications  for  speaking  on  this 
great  subject  except  that  probably  I  have  had  more  malaria  than 
anybody  in  this  room,  including  even  the  two  distinguished  scientists 
who  have  addressed  us.  The  discussion  has  gone  all  one  way  so 
far,  and  if  I  make  a  few  remarks  partly  as  one  who  has  had  some 
experience  of  the  mosquito  and  of  malaria  and  also  as  a  Govern- 
ment officer,  I  hope  you  will  understand  I  am  not  offering  them  in 
any  captious  spirit.  I  have  been  told  I  am  a  sceptic  with  reference 
to  this  question  of  malaria,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  director  of  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  is  now  director  of  an  institution  out  in 
the  East  for  which  I  am  responsible,  a  fact  which  I  think  shows 
that  I  take  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  question  as  anybody  in  this 
room.  Now  I  do  not  suppose  any  intelligent  person  questions  for  a 
single  instant  the  theory,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Patrick 
Manson  and  Major  Ross,  of  the  carrying  of  the  disease  by  the 
mosquito,  but  there  are  some  people  who  want  to  know  where  the 
disease  originates.  It  is  said  the  disease  does  not  originate  in  the 
mosquito,  and  they  think  possibly  it  comes  from  something  else  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  get  malaria  where  there  are  not  any 
mosquitoes.  Sir  Patrick  Manson  said  that  every  government  officer 
ought  to  be  brought  up  in  his  theory,  and  that  if  he  had  the  order- 
ing of  things  and  they  did  not  accept  that  duty  he  would  dismiss 
them.  I  can  only  say  I  am  glad  Sir  Patrick  Manson  had  not  been 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  because  he  certainly  would 
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have  dismissed  me.  If  I  tell  you  I  have  been  for  over  thirty  years 
in  one  of  the  most  mosquito-ridden  places  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  that  I  have  not  done  any  of  the  things  I  am  told  I  ought  to 
have  done  and  I  am  still  here,  believe  me  it  is  not  because  I  am  an 
absolute  fool,  but  probably  because  this  theory  is  a  comparatively 
new  one.  If  I  had  known  thirty  years  ago  of  all  that  science  has 
taught  us  since,  it  is  possible,  I  dare  say,  I  should  have  lived  a 
different  life  ;  still  I  am  here  to-day  all  the  same,  and  the  phrase 
"  dead  official  "  does  not  apply  to  me,  because  the  only  place  where 
I  feel  at  all  like  that  is  when  I  come  to  this  town.  It  -was  stated 
that  no  machinery  had  been  invented  which  could  make  an  electric 
fan  workable.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  electric  fan  is  a  mechanical 
contrivance  and  is  in  operation.  -Then  as  to  the  wire  gauze,  I  am 
all  in  favour  of  wire  gauze ;  but  if  you  live  as  I  live,  in  a  house 
•which  has  not  a  door,  wire  gauze  is  of  not  much  use,  and  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  entrance  to  the  house  is  almost  as  large  as  this 
room  you  will  understand  you  would  want  a  deal  of  wire  gauze  to 
keep  the  mosquito  out.  It  is  said  you  should  segregate  yourselves 
from  the  native,  but  if  you  live  in  a  town  of  200,000  inhabitants  that 
is  a  little  difficult.  A  person  as  full  of  malaria  as  I  am  is  probably 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  native  than  he  is  to  you.  I  confess  I  was 
very  much  astonished  to  hear  that  5,000,000  people  die  annually 
of  malaria  in  India.  I  do  not  question  these  figures.  I  never 
question  the  figures  which  are  returned  by  medical  departments,  but 
I  have  always  found  that  medical  gentlemen  question  them.  If 
these  figures  are  accurate  it  is  extremely  regrettable,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be  come  explanation  which  we  have  not  got.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  Sir  Patrick  Manson  say  what  he  did  with  reference  to 
the  travelling  commissioners,  because  the  other  day  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Daniels,  who  was  head  of  the  Tropical  School  of 
Medicine  here,  and  he  told  me  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
commissioners  were  likely  to  do  nearly  so  much  good  as  such  an 
Institution  as  that  of  which  he  is  at  present  the  head — the  Institu- 
tion for  Medical  Eesearch  in  the  Malay  States,  which  is,  I  believe, 
almost  better  than  that  owned  either  by  the  Americans  or  the 
Dutch  or  the  Germans  in  the  Far  East.  Dr.  Daniel's  opinion  is 
that  the  local  medical  men  working  through  such  a  centre  as  that 
are  more  likely  to  do  good  than  travelling  commissioners.  As  regards 
expense,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  question  of  that  sort  would  hinde 
the  Colony  with  which  I  have  to  do  or  the  Malay  States  from  taking 
part  in  this  work,  and  I  do  not  think  that  medical  gentlemen  here, 
certainly  not  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  will  doubt  we  should  be  ready 
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with  any  sum  of  money  to  further  the  objects  they  have  at  heart. 
Sir  Patrick  Manson  told  us  he  would  compel  all  teachers  in  schools 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  the  theory.  I  am  not  allowed  to  talk 
on  political  questions,  but  I  have  noticed  that  recently  you  have  had 
some  trouble  about  education  questions  here.  This  suggestion 
might  lead  to  a  new  kind  of  denominational  education,  which  I 
think  we  had  better  not  introduce. 

Sir  ALFEED  JONES,  K.C.M.G. :  I  think  the  study  of  tropical 
countries  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
profitable  matters  that  we  could  be  engaged  upon.  The  Liverpool 
School  has  done  a  good  deal  in  this  respect,  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  have  done  that  unaided  and  have  spent  some  ^36,000,  you 
will  understand  we  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  theory  or  that  this  occasion  is  in  any  way  a  kind  of  joke.  It  is 
a  question  of  life  and  death  for  those  who  go  from  amongst  us  to 
these  Colonies.  We  have  all  known  people  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  tropics  owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  know  too  much  on  these  matters.  It  is  awful  to 
think  that  we  should  be  sending  people  to  these  countries  without  a 
knowledge  of  precautions  that  are  so  simple,  and  when  the  conse- 
quence of  not  knowing  them  is  so  serious.  If  you  can  save  the 
lives  of  these  natives  too,  so  much  the  better  for  the  Empire,  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  natives  are  entitled  to  all  the  protection 
which  knowledge  can  bestow  upon  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  an  asset 
of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  want  to  deprive  Sir  Patrick  Manson  of 
any  credit  for  what  he  has  clone — he  was  a  leader.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  been  father  of  the  whole  scheme  and  we  are  the  children. 
Perhaps  we  are  growing  too  strong  for  the  parents  ;  still,  dy  not  let 
us  be  jealous  of  each  other.  It  does  not  matter  much  who  does  the 
good  so  long  as  the  good  is  done.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  support 
the  Chairman  this  evening.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  in  Africa, 
and  we  should  certainly  not  have  had  Northern  Nigeria  but  for  him. 
Now  -he  is  going  to  another  part  of  the  world  and  we  wish  him 
every  success.  England  has  an  interest  in  all  these  tropical 
countries.  They  are  not  the  best  places  in  the  world  to  live  in,  but 
we  have  to  make  money  out  of  them,  and  to  make  money  we  must 
make  healthy  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

Sir  HENRY  HOWSE,  F.R.C.S. :  Some  three  years  ago  I  was 
present  at  one  of  your  meetings  when  Sir  Patrick  Manson  read  a 
paper  upon  this  very  subject.  At  that  time  we  were  in  a  state  of 
much  greater  doubt  than  we  are  at  the  present  as  regards  the 
significance  of  these  discoveries.  Think  what  a  change  has  come 
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over  us  in  these  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  perfectly  marvellSttgY 
Major  Boss  has  bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  European  population 
of  Africa  scarcely  believe  at  all  in  the  mosquito  origin  of  malaria, 
and  I  quite  agree  that  not  only  they  but  our  own  people  require  to 
be  educated  in  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  appointment  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  would  have  a  great  effect  in  some  places, 
and  I  think  in  all  probability  that  is  true.  Still,  there  are  difficulties, 
Some  of  the  Colonies,  we  know,  have  not  too  much  money  to  spare. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  that  the  learned  societies  might  send 
out  a  small  commission,  but  where  are  they  to  get  the  money  from  ? 
It  is  true  the  Koyal  Society  does  give  grants,  but  that  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  has  any  funds  for  the  purpose.  If  one  could  succeed 
in  persuading  the  Government  that  science  after  all  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  if 
we  could  get  a  little  help  by  way  of  grant  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  then  I  think  these  societies  might  help  forward  this  great 
cause.  We  as  medical  men  (and  I  speak  quite  independently)  have 
almost  universally  accepted  the  theories  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson  and 
Major  Boss.  We  believe  they  are  proved  facts.  If  we  desire  that 
the  European  population  especially  shall  preserve  their  lives,  and 
that  these  Colonies  shall  be  great  trading  centres  in  the  future, 
these  theories  ought  to  be  acted  upon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Patrick  Manson  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  the  officials  who 
go  out  to  these  Colonies  ought  to  be  permeated  with  this  theory 
and  to  be  required  to  act  upon  it.  On  the  West  Coast  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  legal  officials  who,  I  think,  might  also 
be  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  this  theory,  and  they  might  very 
well  be  directed  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  various  prophylactic 
measures  which  are  recommended  as  necessary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Major  Boss  for  his  address. 

Major  Boss :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  reception  of  my 
views.  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  has  raised  the  old  question — viz,  if 
the  mosquito  carried  the  poison  into  man,  where  does  it  get  the 
poison  from?  I  venture  to  say  he  has  not  understood  the  basis  of 
the  subject,  which  is  that  the  mosquito  gets  the  poison  from  an 
infected  man  and  carries  it  on  to  a  healthy  subject,  just  as  the 
tsetse-fly  carries  the  poison  from  a  diseased  animal  to  a  healthy 
one.  You  need  not  go  further.  It  is  like  the  old  question,  If  the 
egg  comes  from  the  hen,  and  the  hen  from  the  egg,  which  comes 
first  ?  We  now  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  mosquito  does  carry 
the  disease  in  this  manner.  Sir  Patrick  Manson  suggested  the 
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education  of  officials  and  natives  in  the  mosquito  theory.  That  is 
an  excellent  thing.  Let  us  educate  them  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power  ;  but  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  produce  very  much  effect 
by  this  means  alone  ?  Here  is  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  the 
Governor  of  a  Colony  ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  done,  even  he,  at 
the  present  moment,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  prepared  to  accept 
the  principle.  Again,  here  is  an  article  I  see  in  "  Chambers's 
Journal "  which  says  "  that  Major  Ross's  assertions  appear  to  be 
generally  pooh-poohed  among  Coasters."  We  know,  indeed,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  people  even  yet  who  do  not  believe  in  vacci- 
nation. It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  education.  It  will  do  good, 
but  will  not  suffice.  We  must  get  the  Government  to  take  up  the 
question  properly.  You  say  you  have  not  the  funds ;  but  look  at 
what  the  Americans  have  done  in  Havana  and  the  French  in 
Ismailia  (which  belongs  to  a  private  company).  The  latter  have 
done  more  in  a  few  months  than  many  British  Colonies  have  in 
several  years.  I  am  certain  that  the  Government  could  find  the 
money  if  it  liked.  Another  point :  it  is  said  you  cannot  have 
Sanitary  Commissioners  ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  Sani- 
tary Commissioners  already  in  various  parts  of  India  ?  And  how  is 
it  you  can  employ  them  there  and  not  elsewhere  ?  The  cost  of  a 
Sanitary  Commissioner  is  not  such  an  enormous  sum  after  all,  say 
£1,500  a  year — that  is,  for  one  Commissioner  for  the  whole  of  West 
Africa.  I  say  again,  I  am  sure  that  the  country  can  find  the 
money,  and  that  the  country  will  have  to  find  it.  In  conclusion, 
I  can  only  repeat  that  I  agree  with  Sir  Patrick  Manson  as  to  the 
desirability  of  spreading  education  in  this  matter,  not  only  amongst 
the  people  generally,  but  amongst  the  officials. 
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AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

AN  AFTEKNOON  MEETING  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  Tuesday.  November  24,  1903,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Queens- 
land :  its  Material  Progress  and  Natural  Resources,"  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Thomson,  LL.D.,  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  W. 
Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  presided. 

The  CHAIKMAN  remarked  that  he  had  been  asked  to  preside,  he 
supposed,  because  of  his  former  connection  with  Queensland,  where 
for  nearly  seven  years  he  passed  a  very  happy  time  and  made  many 
lasting  friends  ;  indeed,  he  retained  a  most  lively  recollection  of  his 
experience  in  the  Colony,  now  a  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Paper  for  the  afternoon  had  been  written  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson, 
who  is  employed  in  the  Lands  Department  of  the  Queensland 
Government,  and  also  has  for  many  years  been  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Queensland  branch  of  the  Royal  Australasian  Geographical 
Society — an  institution  that  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  of 
geography,  and  which  owes  much  to  Dr.  Thomson's  unceasing  ser- 
vices. His  labours  in  this  respect  were  recognised  last  year  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  this  country,  which  conferred  on 
him  the  distinction  of  the  Cuthbert  Peck  award.  Dr.  Thomson 
was  unable  to  remain  in  England  to  read  his  Paper,  and  this  duty 
had  been  kindly  undertaken  by  Sir  Horace  Tozer.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Sir  Horace  is  acquainted  with  Queensland 
in  a  way  that  is  rarely  equalled.  There  he  spent  many  years  of 
his  life  ;  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  many  years,  and  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  Government.  For  the  last  five  years 
he  had  been  Agent-General  in  London.  It  was  a  pleaoure  also  to 
see  present  on  this  occasion  his  (the  Chairman's)  successor  in  the 
Government  of  Queensland.  He  referred  to  Lord  Lamingfcon,  who 
was  about  to  go  to  another  important  governorship — that  of  Bom- 
bay. They  were  glad,  and  almost  surprised,  to  see  Lord  Lamington 
in  view  of  the  number  of  engagements  he  had  to  fulfil,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  leave  this  country  to-morrow  morning.  They  were 
indebted  to  him  for  his  presence. 

Sir  Horace  Tozer  then  read  Dr.  Thomson's  Paper  on 
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QUEENSLAND  :    ITS  MATERIAL  PROGRESS  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

.  .  .  WE  in  the  United  States  look  with  greater  and  greater  interest  to 
the  material  and  spiritual  productions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  cousins  iu 
Australasia,  and  we  do  not  entertain  any  doubts  that  your  quarter  of  the 
world  is  to  make  great  and  important  contributions  to  our  common 
civilisation.  Anyone  who  looks  even  superficially  into  the  history  that  is 
being  made  in  Australasia  will  see  that  a  vast  nation  is  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  coming  into  being  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
It  is  destined  to  play  a  great  role  in  the  future  of  civilisation. 

Such  is  the  view  of  my  distinguished  correspondent,  the  Hon. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.A.,  expressed  in  a 
couple  of  private  letters,  dated  September  20  and  80,  1895  and 
1896,  respectively.  It  refers  to  Australasia  as  a  whole,  but  applies 
with  equal  force  and  appropriateness  to  Queensland  as  a  State,  for 
no  one  with  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
Queensland  and  its  material  progress  during  the  last  forty-three 
years  can  entertain  any  doubt  whatever  of  its  future  greatness. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  planted  the  British  flag  firmly  and 
securely  upon  this  great  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  where  there 
is  already  the  nucleus  of  a  nation  of  native-born  people  who  are 
working  out  their  own  destiny  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  the 
establishment  of  great  industrial  and  intellectual  institutions — a 
nation  whose  freedom  and  greatness  will  soon  be  maintained 
against  the  world  by  a  free-born,  patriotic  people,  bound  together 
and  to  the  other  units  of  the  Empire  by  common  ties  of  fellowship. 
In  the  past,  Queensland  has  suffered  greatly  from  indifference  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  nourish  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  country.  But  even  now  it  is  beginning  to  be  recog  • 
nised  that  this  indifference  will  no  longer  pay,  for  the  day  is  not 
very  far  distant  when  our  great  freedom-loving  and  progressive 
Australian  people  will  command  respect.  Already  the  fame  of  the 
industrial  wealth  of  Queensland  and  its  truly  wonderful  natural 
resources  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  country  has  attained  an 
honoured  place  among  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  trying  period  through  which  the  State  has  just  passed,  the 
revenue  is  remarkably  good,  the  resources  are  inexhaustible,  the 
products  wealth-producing,  the  public  works  extensive,  the  material 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  is  rapidly  progressive,  the 
moral  standard  comparatively  high,  the  prospect  boundless,  the 
cities  and  towns  are  important,  and  the  national  debt  is  inconsider- 
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able.  These  are  the  results  of  active  youthful  efforts  in  Empire 
building  during  a  comparatively  short  period.  Although  continu- 
ally increasing  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  rate,  the  population  of  the 
State  (some  510,515)  is  ridiculously  and  absurdly  small  for  the 
great  extent  of  country  already  occupied,  and  the  still  more  exten- 
sive regions  awaiting  occupation,  by  an  industrial  class  of  people. 
This  population  of  the  entire  State  is  distributed  very  dispropor- 
tionately in  respect  to  the  settled  districts,  for  we  find  the  bulk  of 
the  people  congregated  in  the  large  centres  where  the  conditions  of 
life  are  apparently  more  attractive  than  in  the  rural  divisions. 
During  recent  years  a  number  of  the  State  citizens  have  found  their 
way  to  Western  Australia,  where  there  has  been  an  abnormal 
development  of  the  gold-mining  industry,  although  the  mineral 
areas  of  Queensland  are  rich  and  numerous,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  up  to  the  end  of  1902  they  had  yielded 
no  less  than  £66,936,275.  Few  can  realise  what  these  figures 
actually  mean,  great  though  indeed  they  be,  for  it  is  only  in  seeing 
representations  of  their  equivalents  in  gold  and  other  minerals  at 
International  Exhibitions  and  suchlike  shows  that  their  im- 
portance can  be  fairly  understood  or  appreciated.  This  mineral 
revenue  is  very  great  indeed  for  a  young  country  like  Queensland, 
and  speaks  more  eloquently  than  a  whole  vocabulary  of  words  of 
the  enormous  natural  wealth  of  the  State  obtained  from  the  rocks 
and  soils  during  such  a  comparatively  short  period. 

But,  vast  as  this  truly  is,  it  finds  a  powerful  rival  in  the  pastoral 
enterprise  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  contributed  to  the 
national  wealth,  the  number  of  sheep  alone  having  increased  to 
21,700,000  in  1892,  before  the  drought  set  in.  Sheep  farming  in 
Queensland  is  carried  out  upon  a  most  extensive  and  elaborate  scale, 
the  stock  being  of  the  choicest  kind,  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  country.  The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  predominates,  but  several 
other  select  types  have  been  introduced  at  very  great  cost,  no 
expense  being  spared  to  improve  the  studs  and  quality  of  wool. 
In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is 
there  produced  a  finer  variety  of  sheep,  or  a  better  quality  of  wool, 
than  in  this  great  north-eastern  State  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. This  industry,  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
naturally  bestowed,  is  one  that  gives  employment  to  a  great  many 
people,  especially  to  a  class  of  men  whose  chief  occupation  is  sheep- 
shearing. 

Associated  with  the  "  Golden  Fleece,"  in  contributing  to  the 
remarkable  progress  of  Queensland,  is  the  great  frozen  and  tinned 
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meat  industry,  still  in  the  embryonic  stages,  so  to  speak,  but  never- 
theless destined  to  be  of  unlimited  possibilities  and  importance. 
Hitherto  there  has  not  been  a  very  great  deal  of  encouragement 
given  by  British  consumers  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  those 
locally  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  freezing,  tinning,  and  exporting 
the  meat — a  most  extensive  undertaking  that  can  only  be  carried 
out  upon  a  truly  elaborate  scale,  and  one,  moreover,  necessitating 
an  outlay  of  very  large  capital,  The  beef  and  mutton,  too,  are 
acknowledged,  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  to  be  of  the  choicest 
quality,  but  both  have  occasionally  suffered  on  board  ship  on  the 
way  to  the  English  market,  and,  until  there  is  some  improvement 
in  the  method  of  carrying  the  meat,  the  absolute  success  of  the 
enterprise  may  be  somewhat  delayed,  viewed  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  At  one  time  most  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
stock-breeders,  whose  flocks  and  herds  were  depastured  upon  enor- 
mously large  areas ;  but  many  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  "  runs,"  as  they 
are  called,  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  area  by  a  system  of  resump- 
tion, and  thereby  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  taken  up  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Although  pre-eminently  a  pastoral  country  of  the  very  first 
importance,  Queensland  stands  well  in  the  foreground  as  a  field  for 
the  development  of  agriculture,  the  position  to  which  this  industry 
has  already  attained  since  the  early  days  of  settlement  being  ver/ 
encouraging.  Although  grain  has  not  yet  been  produced  to  any 
very  great  extent,  sugar-cane  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  re- 
munerative products  of  the  State,  the  value  of  the  output  for  the 
year  1900  being  over  a  million  pounds  sterling.  For  years  the 
sugar  industry  has  been  carried  on  upon  a  most  extensive  scale. 
The  juice  is  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane  by  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive machinery,  while  the  estates  themselves  are  cultivated  in  the 
most  approved  style.  For  a  time  there  was  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  labour  necessary  and  most  suitable  for  plantation  work, 
and  grave  fears  were  entertained  for  the  success  of  the  industry,  it 
being  recognised  on  all  sides  that  the  work  could  not  be  profitably 
or  satisfactorily  carried  on  by  European  labourers  alone.  Bather 
than  see  the  sugar  mills  shut  up  altogether  and  the  crops  go  to 
waste,  it  was  decided  by  the  Queensland  Legislature  to  authorise 
the  importation  of  Polynesian  labourers  for  plantation  work,  the 
result  being  that  the  industry  has  grown  and  flourished.  As  a  good 
deal  of  public  attention  has  been  given  to  this  immigration  policy 
on  the  part  of  Queensland,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  result  in 
the  light  of  our  present  advanced  knowledge  and  experience.  Eth- 
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nologically  considered,  then,  the  Polynesian,  or  Kanaka,  as  he  is 
more  generally  called,  possesses  some  interesting  features  not  usually 
recognised  nor  clearly  understood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  numerous 
oceanic  islands,  geographically  studied,  are  composed  of  a  variety 
of  tribal  communities,  whose  dialectal  affinities  are  not  widely 
separated,  permitting  as  they  do  in  many  parts  easy  intercourse 
between  remotely  situated  groups,  thereby  indicating  their  common 
origin  from  a  parent  Asiatic  stock.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  many 
indications  in  the  numerous  cyclopean  ruins  which  occur  in  some  of 
the  island  groups  of  the  existence  of  a  high  order  of  civilisation  at 
some  remote  period  of  the  world's  history  in  Polynesia.  As  I  have 
previously  stated  elsewhere,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  peoples 
of  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia  are  sprung  from  an 
Asiatic  stock  and  are,  in  fact,  the  product  of  Phoenician  adventure 
and  civilisation ;  that  their  physical  and  dialectal  dissimilarities  are 
due  to  tribal  distinctions  and  not  to  racial  differences  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  that  the  Pacific  Islands  were  peopled  contemporaneously  with 
the  continent  of  America.  But  these  are  subjects  that  need  not, 
however,  concern  me  any  further  at  present. 

In  intellectual  capacity  the  Polynesian  is  on  a  far  higher  plane 
than  the  Australian  aboriginal ;  he  is  superior  to  the  African  negro, 
to  many  of  the  tribes  of  Farther  India,  and  is  capable  of  reaching  a 
high  step  in  the  ladder  of  civilisation.  In  perceptive  powers  he  is 
keener  than  many  other  coloured  races,  and  is  very  readily  impressed. 
He  is  highly  receptive,  easily  taught,  can  reason  clearly,  but  is  some- 
what emotional.  He  is  very  sensitive,  with  a  clear  idea  of  right 
and  wrong,  and,  being  sometimes  sullen,  he  is  inclined  to  be  revenge- 
ful. His  social  qualities  are  excellent,  and,  being  naturally  domesti- 
cated, he  is  sympathetic  and  affectionate,  honest  and  trustworthy. 
For  some  years  I  had  a  large  staff  of  Kanakas,  from  all  parts  of 
Polynesia,  when  engaged  on  professional  field- service  in  the  tropics, 
and  I  found  them  most  excellent  workers,  invariably  superior  to 
white  men  for  the  class  of  work,  more  loyal,  equally  intelligent, 
and  far  less  troublesome.  Indeed  I  may  say,  with  regretful 
feelings,  that  during  a  period  of  family  bereavement  I  had  more 
affectionate  care  and  sympathy  from  my  Polynesian  "boys"  than 
from  my  European  neighbours,  including  those  professing  Christi- 
anity. In  the  dense  tropical  jungle,  heated  by  the  air  of  a  solar 
furnace,  or  in  the  steaming  cane  fields,  the  Kanaka,  if  properly 
treated,  will  cheerfully  toil  from  daylight  till  dark,  if  need  be.  He 
will  go  about  his  work  with  a  willing  activity  that  inspires  confi- 
dence, and  often  raises  a  feeling  of  envy  in  his  languid  and  listless 
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white  brother,  while  his  labour  is  enlivened  by  a  native  song  or  an 
original  joke  to  his  comrades.  His  skin  from  top  to  toe  is  besmeared 
by  the  sweat  of  honest  toil,  and  his  well-developed  muscles  bear 
testimony  to  an  active  life  under  tropical  conditions  congenial  to 
his  race.  I  have  tried  whites  at  the  same  kind  of  work  with  most 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  climatic  conditions  were  against  them, 
the  expanded  tropical  air  giving  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
blood,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  long-sustained  physical 
exertion  in  an  atmosphere  inimical  to  such.  In  fact  the  work 
could  not  be  done  by  white  labour  for  well-known  physiological 
reasons,  chief  of  which  is  the  anaemic  condition  that  overtakes 
white  people  who  live  in  the  tropics,  arising,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  from  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen.  By  birth  and 
occupation  an  agriculturist,  the  Kanaka  is  eminently  suited  for  the 
cane  field.  He  is  physically  capable  of  great  exertion  under 
conditions  unfavourable  to  white  labour,  and  he  is  more  reliable 
than  some  other  class  of  worker,  with  whom  time  and  wage 
elements  are  of  first  importance.  Whether  viewed  as  an  alien  race 
of  people  or  in  the  light  of  British  subjects,  the  Polynesians  are 
much  more  desirable  than  Indian  coolies  for  sugar  plantations 
or  the  requirements  of  settlement.  The  feeling  against  the  Kanaka 
in  Australia  arises  mostly  from  prejudicial  causes,  as  a  result  of 
racial  or  class  distinction,  as  well  as  from  general  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  true  character  and  ethnology  of  the  people.  The 
South  Sea  Island  immigration  policy  of  Queensland  has  been  in 
every  respect  most  humane  and  beneficial  to  the  Kanaka,  whose 
deportation  would  undoubtedly  inflict  great  hardship,  as  well  aa 
prove  a  serious  set-back  to  the  colonising  influences  that  have  been 
at  work  in  Polynesia  and  in  tropical  Australia  for  years.  There  ia 
no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Queensland  depends  upon 
coloured  labour ;  this  being  the  case,  it  is  only  a  question  of  race ; 
and  surely  the  people  who  serve  the  interests  of  the  industry  best 
ought  to  have  the  preference. 

The  discovery  of  large  supplies  of  artesian  water,  and  the  facilities 
which  are  known  to  exist  for  the  conservation  and  storage  of  rain 
and  river  waters,  augur  well  for  the  future  prospects  .and 'continu- 
ous prosperity  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  these  have  suffered  much  in  the  past  from 
droughts  and  abnormal  seasonal  changes,  although  in  some  cases 
inexperience  has  been  the  cause  of  failure.  Already  large  sums  of 
public  money  have  been  spent  in  examining  the  country  for  water 
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supplies  and  boring  artesian  wells,  of  which  there  are  now  some 
934  scattered  all  over  the  country,  but  mostly  in  the  districts  west 
of  the  coast  range.  The  aggregate  depth  of  these  wells  is  some- 
thing over  215  miles,  and  the  estimated  yield  of  water  is  about 
375,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  artesian  supplies  are  obtained 
from  the  storage  beds  of  the  lower  cretaceous  formation,  which 
extends  over  an  immense  area  of  the  continent. 

While  our  material  progress  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  been 
exhibited  in  the  value  of  the  products  derived  by  cultivating  the 
fertile  soils,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  have  been 
other  contributing  causes,  none  to  which  we  are,  perhaps,  more 
largely  beholden  than  commercial  enterprise.  Few  branches  of 
industry  have  been  so  largely  encouraged  as  the  one  dedicated  to 
agriculture.  It  has  been  and  is  now  being  fostered  by  the  State  at 
very  considerable  expense,  a  training  college  having  been  esta- 
blished atGattonand  experimental  farms  elsewhere,  besides  the  very 
completely  equipped  Department  of  Agriculture  under  able  and 
'efficient  ministerial  control.  Everything,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
been  done  to  help  and  encourage  settlement  on  the  land,  and  any 
failure  to  profit  by  cultivating  the  soils  must  be  attributed  to  the 
settlers  themselves  rather  than  to  other  causes. 

But  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  is  certainly  very  feeble  in  the 
present  generation,  for  we  find  the  prevailing,  and  withal  growing, 
tendency  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  life  is  to  rely  too  much  upon 
others  and  far  too  little  upon  self.  If  anything  at  all,  this  certainly 
shows  degeneracy  of  race,  one  of  the  very  worst  features  of  all 
being  that  men  will  not  think  and  act  for  themselves  so  long  as 
there  are  others  who  will  think  and  act  for  them.  It  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  lamentable  and  hopeless  condition  to  which  man 
can  fall.  The  State  is  asked  to  step  in  and  help  in  every  case 
where  the  elements  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  thrift  are  deficient, 
and  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  many  countries.  As  it  is,  the 
State  does  wonders.  It  educates  the  children  at  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  free  of  charge,  under  one  of  the  finest  educational 
systems  in  the  world.  It  provides  secondary  education  in  ten 
grammar  schools,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  it  had  contributed 
over  £261,585  to  the  end  of  1900.  It  subsidises  technical  education 
to  the  extent  of  some  £9,542  annually.  It  has  furnished  and 
maintains  a  free  public  library  in  Brisbane,  a  school  of  mines  in 
Northern  Queensland,  and  many  other  institutions  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  welfare  of  the  people  receive  encouragement 
and  support  at  its  liberal  and  enlightened  hands.  In  point  of  fact 
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it  may  be  fairly  and  honestly  said  that  in  no  other  country  do  the 
various  requirements  of  the  citizens  receive  greater  consideration 
and  attention  than  in  Queensland. 

From  a  commercial  view-point,  the  State  holds  a  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  New  Zealand,  none  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
approach  her  in  tne  value  of  trade  to  each  ton  of  shipping,  which 
in  1900  amounted  to  £10  2s.  Id.  Her  whole  trade  is  about 
£17,000,000  annually,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same 
year  being  £9,581,562.  The  British  India  and  Queensland  Agency 
Company  maintains  a  monthly  service  with  Brisbane  and  other 
Northern  ports,  conveying  mails,  passengers,  and  cargo  between 
the  State  and  London,  while  there  is  kept  up  a  regular  weekly 
mail  service  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  a 
monthly  service,  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  route,  between  Vancouver 
and  Brisbane,  besides  the  fine  Japanese  liners  that  call  monthly  at 
Pinkenba,  and  the  several  cargo  steamers  that  visit  the  principal 
ports  from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  commerce.  Many  of  the  mail,  passenger,  and  cargo 
boats  trading  to  Queensland  are  very  large  and  magnificently 
appointed  ocean  palaces,  of  high  speed  and  graceful  propor- 
tions. Besides  these,  the  interstate  trade,  which  includes  Queens- 
land, is  very  fully  sustained  by  several  lines  of  fast  steamers 
that  daily  enter  and  leave  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  continuous  and  lively 
circulation  of  commodities  throughout  the  vast  arterial  systems  of 
the  world  by  which  our  commercial  enterprises  are  regulated  and 
controlled.  Our  inward  and  outward  shipping  trade  is  very  impor- 
tant for  so  young  a  country ;  but,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  vast 
area  and  immense  coast  line,  nearly  3,000  miles,  of  the  State,  the 
same  cannot  be  said,  although  in  1900  some  1,429  vessels  entered 
and  left  the  ports,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,655,017. 

The  importance  of  our  commercial  life  will  be  still  further 
realised  when  it  becomes  more  generally  known  that,  although  so 
young,  so  largely  undeveloped,  so  comparatively  unsettled,  and 
indeed  not  yet  wholly  explored,  a  country,  the  total  value  of  its 
exports  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  £9,581,562,  the  imports 
totalling  £7,184,112,  the  latter  being  an  increase  of  £1,750,841 
during  the  preceding  five  years.  Not  a  bad  position  for  a  State 
with  extensive  fertile  regions  quite  unsettled,  with  rich  gold  fields 
and  other  large  mineral  possessions  undeveloped,  with  vast  territorial 
areas  whose  latent  resources  are  practically  unlimited— resources 
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that  only  require  an  application  of  the  enterprising  Briton's  energy 
and  developing  power  to  render  them  productive  and  important 
contributing  factors  to  the  national  wealth.  In  this  connection — 
that  is,  in  respect  to  the  value  of  our  trade — the  smallness  of  our 
population  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  several  proclaimed  gold  fields  whose  richness  is  known 
beyond  doubt  are  lying  idle,  so  to  speak.  The  Palmer  Gold  Field 
especially  is  known  to  be  exceptionally  rich  in  auriferous  ores,  and 
would  afford  splendid  and  almost  unlimited  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  to  open  up  the  extensive  reefs  there. 

Although  it  may  be  doubted  by  some  if  there  is  yet  a  chance  to 
further  extend  the  pastoral  industry  in  Queensland,  seeing  that 
droughts  are  of  periodic  occurrence  in  the  inland  districts  of 
Australia,  still  experience  is  teaching  a  very  salutary  and  necessary 
lesson  in  a  young  country,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  that 
provision  must  be  made  for  exceptionally  dry  periods,  when  vegeta- 
tion withers  and  animated  nature  seems  at  a  standstill.  Keeping 
this  in  view  it  may  be  very  fairly  and  reasonably  assumed  that  the 
future  will  see  some  considerable  increases  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  pastoral  resources  of  the  State,  especially  when  the  settlers 
have  learnt  how  to  best  conserve  the  copious  supplies  of  rain  water 
that  fall  on  their  lands  in  good  seasons. 

Although  not  so  far  advanced  as  some  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Commonwealth,  we  still  have  a  very  good  railway  system,  extending 
to  the  far-off  interior  and  connecting  the  famous  Croydon  Gold 
Field  with  the  town  of  Normanton,  on  the  shores  of  the  Carpentarian 
Gulf.  The  lengthy  journey,  over  2,000  miles,  from  Gladstone  or 
Charleville  to  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  may  now  be  performed  in 

well-appointed  railway  carriage  within  the  comparatively  short 
time  of  ninety-three  hours,  instead  of  as  many  days  in  the  old  sail- 
ing craft  or  slow  coastal  steamers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weary 
mode  of  travel  by  the  old  pioneer  bullock  teams  and  less  substantial 
mail  coaches  of  the  early  days  of  colonisation.  Truly  this  is  a 
progressive  age  in  which  we  live,  and  with  like  truth  may  it  be  said 
that  we  are  continually  improving  and  progressing  in  our  industrial 
arts  to  an  extent  which  never  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
most  progressive  types  of  the  past  generation.  Fancy  what  would 
be  the  feelings  of  some  of  our  earliest  Australian  navigators  and 
explorers  were  they  to  return  to  life  and  behold  our  magnificent 
steamship  and  railroad  service— railroads  that  cross  the  great 
barrier  Blue  Mountain  Kange,  which  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  early 
exploration  and  ofttimes  forced  the  brave,  hardy  travellers  to  give 
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up  many  a  well-planned  attempt  to  reach  the  vast  western  plains 
of  New  South  Wales.  In  those  days  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
"credited  that  up  to  1901  Australia  would  own  some  10,600  miles  of 
railroads  open  to  traffic,  and  several  lines  in  course  of  construction. 
Of  this  mileage  Queensland  has  2,801  standing  to  her  credit.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  these  lines  in 
opening  up  the  country  to  settlement,  as  well  as  their  powerful 
influence  in  contributing  to  our  material  progress.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  great  iron  horse  will  traverse  the  entire 
continent  from  south  to  north,  and  from  east  to  west — when,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  territory  will  be  belted  and  annulated  by  a 
continuous  chain  of  steel  rails — when  the  swift  ocean  steamers  will 
land  their  passengers  and  mails  at  Port  Darwin  to  continue  the  over- 
land journey  to  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  by  rail. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  for  the  subject  has  already  been 
brought  before  the  public  for  discussion,  when  some  years  ago  it 
was  advocated  by  that  astute  Queensland  statesman,  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith,  and  lately  revived  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  Although  it  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  at  the 
time,  and  the  scheme  had  in  consequence  to  be  abandoned,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  encourage 
enterprise,  and  to  secure  for  Australia  a  leading  place  among  the 
first  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  We  in  Queensland  would 
naturally  have  a  much  larger  population  were  the  railway  lines  more 
fully  developed — were  they  extended  to  the  extreme  and  remote 
parts  of  the  State  and 'of  the  continent  as  well.  Oar  trade  with 
the  outside  world  would  naturally  increase  by  reason  of  the 
increased  number  of  inhabitants  and  greater  industrial  activity,  as 
well  as  the  more  rapid  interchange  of  commodities.  Eailways,  it 
is  true,  are  expensive  things  to  make,  but  the  question  of  cost  is  a 
mere  nothing  when  compared  with  their  unlimited  influence  upon 
the  material  progress  of  a  country. 

The  chief  metropolitan  centre  of  Queensland  is  very  well 
supplied  with  transit  facilities  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  service  of 
electric  trams  or  street  railways.  These  are  constructed  upon 
modern  principles,  embracing  all  the  latest  inventions  and  improve- 
ments. The  city  is  adorned  by  some  magnificent  public  buildings, 
beautified  by  elaborate  and  elegant  architectural  designs ;  the 
suburban  areas  are  rendered  attractive  and  quite  homely  in 
appearance  by  the  comfortable  residential  piles  of  prosperous 
citizens  that  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions — many  of  the 
private  dwelling-houses  being  imponing  in  size  and  design,  while 
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the  commodious  grounds  that  surround  them  are  usually  set  off  by  a 
variety  of  lovely  plants.  In  point  of  fact  everything  is  met  with  that 
is  at  all  likely  to  contribute  to  the  varied  tastes  and  requirements 
of  the  residents.  Park  areas  and  open  spaces  are  provided  for  the 
city  and  country  towns,  and  in  these  the  industrial  inhabitants  find 
ample  scope  and  facility  for  recreation.  Most  of  these  public 
resorts  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  rendered  inviting  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  plant  life  that  flourishes  in  the  rich  and  well-cultivated 
soils.  In  spite  of  these  life  comforts  the  citizens  have  not  yet 
learnt  how  to  enjoy  the  facilities  for  recreative  purposes  with 
which  they  have  been  so  liberally  supplied. 

Besides  these  matters  to  which  I  have  so  briefly  alluded,  our  city 
folks  are  further  provided  with  some  splendid  institutions  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  science,  literature,  and  arts.  The  Museum,  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland  branch),  the 
Public  Library  and  Art  Gallery  are  very  good  types  of  the  kind,  where 
the  literature  and  other  world  treasures  repose.  There  is  a  National 
Industrial  Association,  and  the  several  other  departments  of  science 
are  fully  represented  by  specially  constituted  bodies,  while  the 
religious  and  ethical  side  of  life  is  highly  stimulated  by  the  minis- 
trations of  a  large  staff  of  workers.  Few  other  countries  have 
advanced  so  rapidly  up  the  intellectual  ladder  during  such  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  and  the  mental  advancement  has 
gone  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  material  progress.  This  generally 
satisfactory  condition  of  our  national  affairs  of  life  says  a  great  deal  for 
the  progressive  tendency  of  civilisation  and  the  elevating  bent  of 
British  character.  It  shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  that, 
while  occupied  with  the  more  material  things  that  have  contributed 
to  our  welfare,  there  has  been  nothing  overlooked  which  would  in 
any  way  tend  to  improve  the  mind.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
we  are  certainly  not  behind  the  times  in  educational  matters.  Our 
grammar  schools  are  among  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Australasia, 
and  the  splendidly  appointed  State  schools  show  how  deep  is  the 
concern  for  the  mental  condition  of  our  young  people.  The 
primary  schools  are  open  to  all,  and  by  a  system  of  scholarships 
provided  by  the  State  the  very  highest  step  in  the  educational 
ladder  may  be  reached  by  the  poorest  child  in  the  country,  and  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  features  of 
colonisation.  In  no  period  of  the  State's  progress  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  well-organised  and  well-regulated  post  and  telegraph 
service  been  more  highly  appreciated  than  at  present.  We  have 
the  telegraph  wires  connecting  the  capital  with  almost  every  centre 
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of  population  in  the  country — even  the  far-distant  and  remotest 
places  are  reached  and  readily  placed  in  communication  with  the 
outside  world  by  the  great  cable  systems  that  connect  the  northern 
shores  of  the  continent  with  Java,  and  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Queensland  with  Vancouver.  The  latter  is  an  all-British  cable, 
recently  laid  down,  which  was  ably  and  persistently  advocated  by 
Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  whose  eminent  services,  in  this  and  other 
respects,  to  the  Empire  are  so  well  known  and  greatly  appreciated. 
The  idea  of  this  Pacific  cable,  first  suggested  by  Sir  Sandford,  is 
one  which  ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  Briton,  for  it  is  not 
always  satisfactory  to  know  and  feel  that  the  telegraphic  lines  con- 
necting Australia  with  the  great  outside  commercial  world  are 
mostly  under  the  control  of  people  who  at  times  are  perhaps  not 
too  well  disposed  towards  us.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  of 
Queensland,  reckoned  up  to  the  year  1900,  was  about  10,221  miles, 
and  the  aggregate  length  of  the  wires  over  19,300  miles.  The 
utility  of  this  communicative  system  of  telegraph  lines  and  sub- 
marine cables  is  beyond  estimation,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
public  life  of  the  country  unlimited.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  furnished  daily  with  cable 
and  telegraphic  news-messages  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  are 
rendered  available  to  everybody  by  means  of  wide  and  rapid  circula- 
tion. Viewed  from  a  commercial  standpoint  it  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  have  the  latest  information  concerning  the  conditions 
of  the  great  markets  of  the  world  brought  home  to  our  very  doors, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  international  communication  is  indispen- 
sable. Eapid  local  communication  is  maintained  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  by  the  telephone  system,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
most  useful  institutions  of  business  life. 

But  the  material  progress  of  the  State  is  so  clearly  indicated  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  pointing  to 
some  phase  of  life  in  which  there  has  been  no  forward  movement. 
We  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  possible  with 
such  an  absurdly  small  and  insignificant  population,  and  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  the  "  why  "  and  the  "  wherefore  " 
thereof. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  progressive  condition  of  the  city 
and  towns,  but  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  electricity  has  now 
entered  so  largely  into  the  economy  of  nature,  and  more  especially 
is  it  so  closely  associated  with  the  affairs  of  life,  that  the  presence 
of  the  electric  light  in  the  streets,  public  buildings,  and  many  of 
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the  private  dwellings  is  scarcely  noticed,  so  frequently  is  this  most 
excellent  process  of  illumination  met  with. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  heavy  obligations  which 
Queensland,  in  common  with  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
has  incurred.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  colonisation  the  development  of  the  country  has  occa- 
sioned an  exceedingly  large  outlay,  much  of  which  has  been  applied  to 
public  works  and  to  immigration.  The  construction  of  the  railways 
has  involved  the  expenditure  of  large  capital,  but  the  railways  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  may  be  expected  to  pay  a  very  hand- 
some return  in  the  long  run,  especially  under  the  present  able  and 
efficient  administration.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  time,  when  close 
settlement  shall  have  been  promoted  and  railways  greatly  extended, 
that  such  national  works  will  be  made  to  pay.  What  is  wanted 
now  is  an  extension  of  settlement,  and  our  railway  systems  de 
veloped  tenfold.  Until  these  actually  take  place,  and  until  the 
present  population  is  greatly  increased,  there  will  be  no  great 
permanent  progress  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  our 
rich  natural  resources  will  contribute  less  to  our  material  progress 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Our  national  standard  ought  to  be  inscribed  with  the  legend, 
"  Always  Forward,"  and  everything  done  in  public  life  should  bear 
the  impress  of  enterprise  and  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Field-Marshal  Sir  HENEY  W.  NORMAN,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.),  before  inviting  discussion,  stated  that  a  letter 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Oscar  de  Satge,  an  old  and  respected 
pastoralist  now  settled  in  England,  who  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
developing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and 
among  other  things  alluded  to  the  scarcity  of  population.  As  to  the 
latter  point,  the  only  remedies,  so  far  as  the  Chairman  knew,  were 
the  natural  growth  of  population  and  immigration,  which  latter  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  much  encouraged  as,  with  excellent  results,  was 
formerly  the  case.  Mr.  de  Satge  also  referred  to  the  good  results 
of  artesian  boring,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  great  amount  of  water  ran 
to  waste.  "  I  think  we  must  all  desire,"  the  Chairman  said,  "  that 
the  question  of  irrigation  and  the  storage  of  water  should  be  taken 
up  seriously  by  the  Government  in  order,  effectively,  to  mitigate  the 
frightful  evils  resulting  from  droughts  such  as  have  recently  been 
experienced."  Mr.  de  Satge  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
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gress  agriculture  was  now  making  in  many  parts,  especially  on  the 
Downs,  and  thought  the  mineral  prospects  were  encouraging. 

Lord  LAMINGTON,  G.C.M.G.,  thought  the  writer  of  the  Paper 
would  be  known  to  most  people  in  Brisbane  for  his  energy  and 
abilities,  and  for  his  labours  to  bring  the  outside  world  to  a  know- 
ledge of  everything  that  concerned  Queensland.  It  was  a  tribute  to 
his  untiring  energy  that  the  Queensland  branch  of  the  Geographical 
Society  was  perhaps  the  foremost  agency  for  geographical  research 
in  Australasia.  The  Paper  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
important  matters  pertaining  to  Queensland.  The  writer  rather 
complained  of  the  lack  of  personal  initiative  and  the  feebleness  of 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance.  It  was  undoubted  that  Australia  was 
largely  dependent  on  Government  enterprise,  and  in  this  respect 
was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
would  not  say  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  better  system.  If  they 
wanted  a  larger  population,  he  believed  this  must  follow  upon 
increased  capital  going  into  the  country,  for  they  were  bound  up 
together,  and  until  this  fact  was  understood  they  could  not  expect 
a  very  speedy  development  of  the  country.  What  was  wanted,  in 
fact,  was  to  give  confidence  to  capital  and  to  the  man  who  wished 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Agreeing  with  the  writer  of  the 
Paper,  he  himself  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  construction  of 
a  trunk  railway  from  some  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  would 
do  more  for  the  development  of  Queensland  than  almost  any  other 
industrial  project.  He  could  confirm  what  Dr.  Thomson  said  as  to 
the  many  fine  buildings  thai  graced  Brisbane,  the  Treasury 
buildings  in  particular  being  an  architectural  triumph.  Lord 
Lamington  added  that,  although  this  would  be  his  last  day  in 
England  for  some  considerable  time,  he  had  made  a  special  point  of 
keeping  an  hour  free  with  the  object  of  meeting  on  that  occasion 
some  of  his  old  Queensland  friends.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  special 
pleasure  to  him  to  be  present,  and  he  trusted  that  in  the  future  he 
might  have  the  good  fortune  of  again  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS  MILLS  asked  how  many  artesian  borings  had  been 
aided  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  E.  MCMILLAN  thought  the  progress  made  in  Australia 
within  less  than  a  hundred  years  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wonderful  way  in 
which  they  overcame  the  floods  of  1893,  for  example,  was  something 
to  be  proud  of.  He  was  proud  of  Queensland  and  of  Australia 
altogether.  Whatever  might  be  said  about  the  Governments, 
nothing  should  be  said  against  the  people,  who  after  bank 
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failures  and  cruel  droughts  had  done  their  part  so  nobly.  Now 
that  the  rains  and  the  good  seasons  had  come,  he  trusted  they  would 
he  able  to  say  "  Advance  Australia  !  "  with  a  vengeance. 

Hon.  Sir  HOKACE  TOZER,  K.C.M.G.,  replying  first  to  a  question 
put  by  Mr.  Mills,  stated  that  he  believed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
artesian  borings  had  been  made  by  private  enterprise.  Though  he 
had  read  Dr.  Thomson's  paper  to  the  meeting,  he  did  not  officially 
or  privately  adopt  everything  that  was  contained  in  it.  When  he 
spoke  as  Agent-General  he  sought  to  give,  if  possible,  both  sides  of 
the  story — to  speak  in  a  judicial  manner  rather  than  as  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  He  should  therefore  prefer  an  impartial 
summary  to  a  rosy  description  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Paper 
alluded  to  one  scheme  in  which  he  himself  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest — the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  fact  he  took  credit  to 
himself  for  having  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  into  being  the 
Pacific  cable.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  undertaking  had  been  most 
successful.  For  a  short  time  he  had  been  one  of  the  directors,  and 
on  the  committee  of  management,  and  was  in  a  position  to  say  that 
instead  of  losing  £100,000  a  year,  as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Eas- 
tern Extension  Company  in  London,  they  were  making  money.  They 
were  acting  on  the  principle — as  he  thought  a  wise  one — of  setting 
aside  large  reserves.  If  the  cable  should  last,  as  they  hoped,  for  50 
years,  they  should  be  able  at  lihe  end  of  that  time  to  lay  down  a  new 
cable  that  would  not  cost  them  a  single  farthing.  They  were  in  fact 
not  only  paying  back  the  principal  and  interest,  but  laying  aside  a 
large  sinking  fund.  It  was  necessary  at  the  present  moment  to  make 
calls,  the  capital  having  been  found  for  them  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, but  they  were  paying  them  back,  and  consequently  had  to 
make  calls  on  the  shareholders  to  the  amount  of  100.000/.  a  year. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  loss.  It  was  also  said  the  cable  had  been 
made  at  their  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  utterly  incorrect.  At  the  time  this  matter  was  first  taken  in 
hand  they  were  paying  9s.  6d.  a  word,  and  2s.  8d.  a  word  for  press 
messages  ;  now  the  rates  were  8s.  and  Is.  a  word.  This  represented 
to  the  public  an  enormous  gain  every  year,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  had  been  brought  about  a  great  acceleration  of  speed.  In  a 
test  arranged  with  the  Eastern  Company  the  other  day,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cricket  matches,  the  Pacific  beat  the  record  and  won 
"  the  rubber."  In  the  second  trial  they  were  a  few  minutes  behind- 
Th  ey  would  be  able  to  do  better  still.  He  assured  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  Pacific  Cable  Company  was  not  losing  money.  Its 
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receipts  were  more  than  its  expenses.  The  bookkeeping  system 
under  which  they  drew  from, their  shareholders  at  the  present  time 
was  no  criterion  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  cable,  but  a  system 
designed  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  a  "  rainy  day." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  having  to  leave  in  order  to  fulfil  another  engage- 
ment, asked  to  be  allowed  to  interpose.  Dr.  Thomson  gave  in  the 
main  a  true  history  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  Queensland,  but 
he  agreed  with  Sir  Horace  Tozer  that  the  Paper  was  just  a  trifle 
couleur  de  rose.  After  the  terrible  drought  that  had  prevailed  we 
could  not  at  present  expect  Queensland  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  He  himself  had  seen  the  Queenslanders  under  terrible 
circumstances — people  who  had  lost  their  all  helping  others  as  far 
as  they  could  to  save  life  and  property— and  he  should  never  forget 
how  self-reliant,  brave,  and  generous  they  were.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, there  was  just  a  modicum  of  truth  in  Dr.  Thomson's  view 
that  they  ought  to  rely  less  on  the  Government  and  more  on  them- 
selves. Of  course,  a  member  of  Parliament  could  make  himself 
popular  by  doing  something  for  his  own  division,  and  he  himself 
had  seen  post- offices  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  particular  towns 
where  they  were  planted.  He  would  like  to  see  the  localities  and 
people  put  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets  for  things  they  wanted. 

Mr.  M»  C.  THOMSON,  who  had  had  nearly  forty  years'  experience 
in  Queensland,  having  just  returned,  assured  the  meeting  that  the 
recent  drought  had  been  "  something  terrific."  By  this  drought, 
or  succession  of  droughts,  the  number  of  sheep  had  been  reduced 
from  21,000,000  in  1891  to  7,000,000  or  8,000,000,  and  the  cattle 
from  7,000,000  to  2,500,000.  Having  been  all  over  the  world,  he 
Was  of  opinion  that  Queensland  was  one  of  the  richest  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  so  far  as  soil  and  climate  were  concerned,  but 
water  was  wanted  badly,  and  if  the  Government  would  spend  more 
on  irrigation  works  and  less  on  fine  buildings,  there  would  be  a 
different  story  to  tell.  There  was  no  more  beautiful  climate  or 
more  excellent  soil,  and  what  they  should  do  was  to  impound  the 
water  that  fell  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  irrigation  a  great 
Buccess.  As  to  pastoralists,  he  would  rather  own  an  acre  of 
irrigated  land  than  a  square  mile  of  what  they  had  now  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  GEORGE  HUGHES,  F.C.S.,  explained  a  patent  process  for 
utilising  the  interior  of  sugar-cane  as  food  for  stock. 

Mr.  BARRON  L,  BARNBTT  thought  the  fact  that  Queensland  had 
made  such  a  jump  forward  in  the  short  period  since  the  drought 
indicated  the  great  possibilities  of  the  country.  In  his  opinion  these 
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droughts  occurred  systematically.  When  he  looked  at  what  had 
been  done  with  a  population  of  only  500,000— that  was  to  say, 
100,000  adult  males — he  was  amazed.  The  things  required  were 
population  and  capital. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  who  presided  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  proceedings,  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  Dr.  Thomson  for  his  Paper.  They  all  sympathised  with 
Queensland  in  the  great  misfortune  she  had  suffered,  but  they 
looked  to  the  future  with  hope.  If  in  the  past  mistakes  had  been 
made,  and  too  much  money  had  been  spent  in  other  directions 
instead  of  on  irrigation  and  similar  works,  he  was  confident  they 
might  count  on  the  energetic  and  intelligent  population  reversing 
this  policy,  and  making  the  best  of  the  really  great  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  State. 

Sir  HORACE  TOZEE  promised  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  Paper, 
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Selected  Speeches  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  on  Questions  relating 
to  Colonial  Policy.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Hugh 
Edward  Egerton.  8vo.  Pp.  xxvii-520.  London :  John 
Murray.  1903.  (Price  15s.) 

Although  delivered  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  selected  speeches 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth  on  questions  -relating  to  Colonial  Policy,  in 
which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Colonial  reformers  put  forth  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  right  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
problems  connected  with  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  are  present 
in  the  minds  and. thoughts  of  statesmen  and  others.  These  speeches 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  from  them  the  present-day  student  of 
Colonial  affairs  is  enabled  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Molesworth  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  to  find 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  the  Colonial  Office  in  1895  that  the  aspirations  of  Molesworth  were 
really  fulfilled,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Egerton,  the  able  editor  of  the 
volume  under  notice,  "  the  conception  of  the  Mother  Country  with  her 
Colonies,  &sprima  inter  pares,  fully  grasped."  In  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  attitude  of  Molesworth  and  the  Colonial  reformers  of  his  day  which 
differentiated  them  from  either  Whig  or  Tory  statesmen  and  which  made 
good  their  claim  to  be  the  harbingers  of  a  better  day,  Mr.  Egerton  submits 
that  the  whole  difference  lay  in  the  spirit  with'  which  Colonial  questions 
were  approached — a  spirit  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  speeches  now 
reproduced.  As  the  opponent  of  transportation,  the  advocate  of  emigra- 
tion, and  of  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Colonial  lands  as  should 
promote  British  population,  and  as  the  upholder  of  the  principle  of 
complete  self-government  in  all  local  affairs,  Molesworth  is  seen  to 
anticipate  the  views  with  regard  to  Greater  Britain  of  a  later  day.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  an  advocate  for  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  Colonies ;  but  his  views  upon  this  question,  when  considered  in  the 
present  altered  condition  of  affairs,  are  both  sound  and  reasonable.  The 
editorial  duties  have  been  most  ably  performed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Egerton, 
who  also  contributes  a  masterly  review  of  the  Colonial  administration 
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and  government  which  is  based  upon  the  speeches  selected  for  publication1. 
Read  in  conjunction  with  "  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  "  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  which  was  published  two  years  ago,  the  work  under  notice  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  value. 

Stutfield,  Hugh  E.  M.,  and  Collie,  J.  Norman.— Climbs  and. 
Exploration  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-348. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1903.  (Price  12s.  Gd.) 

The  Authors  of  this  work  and  their  publishers  have  together  produced 
a  highly  entertaining  and  beautiful  work  on  the  Canadian  Eocky  Moun- 
tains. The  illustrations,  from  photographs,  are  taken  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Hermann  Woolley  and  Mr.  Sydney  Spencer,  and  form  a  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  work.  Both  Mr.  Stutfield  and  Mr.  Collie  are 
well-known  explorers  and  climbers,  the  latter  having  already  written  an 
interesting  work  on  "  Climbing  on  the  Himalaya  and  other  Mountain 
Ranges,"  whilst  Mr.  Stutfield  is  the  aiithor  of  a  work  on  exploration  in 
Morocco.  In  the  book  now  dealt  with  they  give  us  a  detailed  account  of 
their  travels  and  explorations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  which,  in  spite  of 
the  trans-continental  railway  now  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific,  still  remain  in  many  parts  unexplored.  As  recently  as  five  years 
ago  a  vast  snowfield  and  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  were  discovered  at  the  head-waters  of  three  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Canada,  whilst  even  now  the  Authors  state,  further 
north,  in  those  regions  where  rise  the  Peace  River,  the  Liard,  and  the 
Pelly,  large  areas  are  probably  to  be  found  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  glaciers,  which  feed  turbulent  streams  flowing  seawards  through  deep 
valleys  filled  with  almost  impenetrable  pine  woods.  The  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  book  are  the  accounts  of  the  Authors'  travels  over  new 
ground  and  the  graphic  descriptions  they  give  of  the  pleasures,  combined 
with  hardships,  which  the  mountaineer  often  has  to  experience  in  what 
can  only  be  described  as  inhospitable  wilds,  consisting  of  mountains  of 
naked  rock  and  shale  alternating  with-  patches  of  snow  and  ice.  The 
frequent  and  often  wanton  destruction  of  the  forests  by  fire  is  said  to  be 
deplorable.  There  are  severe  penalties  attaching  to  the  offence  ;  but,  as 
evidence  is  difficult  to  obtain,  convictions  are  extremely  rare.  The  result 
is  that  the  scenery  is  spoiled,  men's  lives  endangered,  much  fine  timber 
wasted,  and  trails  rendered  almost  useless  for  years  to  come.  The 
Authors'  travels  resulted  in  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  peaks, 
passes,  and  glaciers  being  solved — several  high  mountains  having  been 
ascended  for  the  first  time  and  their  heights  barometrically  deter- 
mined— and  the  discovery  of  a  pass  across  the  main  range.  In  comparing 
the  Rockies  with  the  Alps  it  is  stated  that  although  a  few  o  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Rockies  will  always  afford  magnificent  climbs,  the  majority 
of  the  loftier  mountains  will  not  test  the  skill  of  the  modern  Alpine 
gymnpst  very  severely.  At  the  same  time  they  have  a  remarkable  indi- 
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viduality  and  character,  in  addition  to  special  beauties  of  their  own,  which 
Switzerland  cannot  rival.  In  a  concluding  chapter  will  be  found  a  series 
of  notes  on  sport  and  game,  and  an  account  of  the  natives  of  the  moun. 
tain  region,  who  are  described  as  probably  the  finest  type  of  Redskins 
extant  and  incomparable  hunters, 

Wallis,  C.  Braithwaite  (F.G.S.,  F.R.GKS.).— 27ze  Advance  of  our 
West  African  Empire.  8vo.  Pp.  xv-318.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1903.  (Price  21s.) 

The  increased  interest  in  Colonial  affairs  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
publication  of  this  handsome  volume,  which  deals  with  a  comparatively 
little-known  portion  of  the  Empire  that  has  in  the  past  been  looked  upon 
as  the  hot-bed  of  fever  and  disease  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
British  people,  but  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  oldest  Colonies  and 
one  of  the  most  important  coaling  stations  and  strongly  fortified  outposts 
of  the  Empire.  The  title  of  the  work  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, as  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  it  covered  the  whole  of  the 
settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  instead  of,  as  it  does,  the  Colony 
and  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone  only.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  in  connection  with  a  work  which  is  so  full  of  interesting 
material  and  valuable  information.  Captain  Wallace  has  given  us  a  most 
excellent  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Sierra 
Leone,  of  its  political  administration,  its  secret  societies  (which  are  common 
amongst  most  native  tribes),  and  of  those  numerous  native  wars  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  many  years  past,  and  are  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come ;  for  vast  tracts  of  country  have  still  to  be  explored 
and  the  inhabitants  taught  that  Great  Britain  is  the  paramount  power. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  however,  and  probably  the  most 
interesting,  is  that  relating  to  the  native  rising  of  1898-99,  the  events  of 
which  have  previously  occupied  very  little  attention,  and  are  now  ably 
set  forth  by  the  Author,  who  supplies  us  with  a  statement  of  the  facts 
*which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  outbreak,  as  well  as  with 
the  details  of  the  rising  itself  and  the  difficulties  in  bringing  to  justice  the 
leaders  of  a  widespread  plot  which  Captain  Wallis  describes  as  hatched 
with  all  the  diabolical  cunning  allied  to  secrecy  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  indigenous  African.  The  work  also 
brings  to  the  notice  of  those  who  know  little  of  the  duties  of  the  gallant 
officers  and  men  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  the  terrible  hard- 
ships endured  and  the  risks  run  by  them  in  the  course  of  their  duties  in 
maintaining  order  and  upholding  the  British  flag  in  so  vast  and  difficult 
a  country.  A  chapter  upon  health  and  exercise  contains  a  number  of 
useful  hints  which  are  of  value  to  all  residents  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  whilst  a  graphic  description  of  bush-fighting,  of  which  the  Author 
has  had  considerable  experience,  completes  a  work  which  is  of  considerable 
value  to  all  connected  with  our  West  African  Empire,  and  of  more  than 
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usual  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader  desirous  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  connected  with  Colonial  administration  in  a 
semi-civilised  portion  of  it. 

Hopkins,  J.  Castell  (F.S.S.). — Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public 
Affairs,  1902.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-548.  Toronto  :  Annual  Review 
Publishing  Co. 

The  "  Canadian  Annual  Review  "  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to 
all  students  of  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Dominion  and  to  prove  of  value  to 
those  desiring  information  as  to  the  social  and  political  conditions  exist- 
ing throughout  the  country.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  student  of  Canadian  affairs,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
recognised  ability.  The  information  embodied  appears  to  have  been  judici- 
ously selected  and  to  embrace  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Dominion,  which  by  the  aid  of  a  copious  index  is  rendered  easily  accessible 
for  reference  purposes.  The  record  of  events  in  politics  and  Parlia- 
ment is  combined  with  many  statements  or  tabulated  statistics  of  trade, 
commerce,  industry,  and  finance.  Canadian  relations  with  the  Empire, 
with  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  are  treated  at  length,  as  well 
as  the  interests  and  political  events  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments.  The 
work  is  so  complete  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  omissions.  The  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  great  grain  production,  the  development  of  mining 
and  the  industries  connected  with  it,  the  question  of  transportation,  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  Provinces,  the  question  of  food  supply  and 
preferential  trade,  are  all  fully  set  forth  and  discussed.  As  an  annual 
guide  to  the  resources,  progress,  institutions,  and  history  of  the  Dominion  it 
is  invaluable,  as  it  supplies  within  a  reasonable  compass  a  mass  of  details 
not  available  in  any  other  connected  form. 

Martin,  Hon.  Archer. — Reports  of  Mining  Cases  decided  by  the 
Courts  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Courts  of  Appeal  there- 
from to  October  1,  1902  ;  ".vith  an  Appendix  of  Mining  Statutes 
from  1853  to  1902,  and  a  Glossary  of  Mining  Terms. 
Royal  8vo.  Pp.  xxviii-898.  Toronto  :  The  Carswell  Co.  1908. 
(Price  £5.) 

Some  six  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  "  Directory  of  Mines " 
published  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  an  annotated  synopsis  of  the 
mining  laws,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  collect  and  classify  all 
the  legal  decisions  on  the  Mineral  Acts  of  the  Province.  It  proved  of  much 
service  to  those  interested  in  mining  properties  so  far  as  it  went,  but  with 
the  extension  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
litigation  a  work  bringing  together  the  reports  of  cases  which  are  so 
widely  scattered  through  various  series  of  reports  of  the  Courts  of  British 
Columbia,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
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Privy  Council,  has  become  a  necessity.  The  work  of  collecting  this 
information  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Justice  Archer  Martin,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia,  who  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  valuable  guide  to  the  mining  laws  and  cases  which  will  take 
a  high  place  amongst  the  legal  publications  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  volume  contains  all  the  cases  on  the  subject  of  permanent  interest 
decided  by  the  Courts  of  the  Province  so  far  as  the  Author  has  been  able 
to  collect  them,  and  whilst  most  of  them  have  already  been  reported  he 
has  added  several  which  have  not  previously  been  brought  to  light. 
When  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  definition  of  a  "  mining  case,"  the 
case  has  either  been  included  or  a  note  supplied,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  search  for  information.  The  cases  are  arranged  in 
order  of  time,  and  when  a  case  has  gone  to  appeal  the  date  of  the  decision 
of  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  is  supplied  as  the  date  for  the  purpose  of 
classification.  The  work  is  prefixed  by  a  table  of  cases  reported,  together 
with  a  table  of  cases  cited.  The  reports  of  cases  occupy  over  four  hundred 
pages,  whilst  in  the  Appendix  appear,  first,  a  limited  number  of  the  earlier 
and  most  important  laws,  so  that  a  true  understanding  of  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  the  system  now  in  force  may  be  obtained  ;  and,  secondly,  all 
the  statutes  from  and  including  the  Consolidated  Mineral  Act  of  1884.  This 
covers  the  title,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  every  mineral  claim  in 
British  Columbia.  In  the  preface  the  compiler  supplies  an  historical 
review  of  the  mineral  production  of  British  Columbia  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1901,  the  output  for  that  year  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  Province.  Both  Author  and  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
production  of  so  important  and  useful  a  work  for  those  to  whom  it  is  more 
especially  directed. 

Baden-Powell,  Major  B.  F.  S. — War  in  Practice,  some  Tactical  and 
other  Lessons  of  the  Campaign  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902. 
12mo.  Pp.  280.  London  :  Isbister  &  Co.  1903.  (Price  5s.) 

As  the  title  of  this  work  implies,  it  is  a  review  of  the  experiences  gained 
during  the  war  in  South  Africa,  with  comments  upon  the  tactical  lessons 
of  the  campaign.  The  Author  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  studying 
the  art  of  war  as  it  is  governed  by  the  conduct  of  operations  in  the  field 
owing  to  his  having  served  in  various  Staff  capacities,  in  independent 
command  of  a  mixed  force,  and  as  a  regimental  officer.  The  views  ex- 
pounded are  those  of  one  who  has  not  only  had  the  necessary  experience, 
but  possesses  the  ability  to  set  forth  those  experiences  in  an  able  and  in- 
structive manner.  As  regards  the  application  of  experiences  of  the  recent 
campaign  to  the  practice  of  modern  tactics  in  the  field  we  have  the 
views  of  a  competent  authority  who  has  studied  its  various  phases  in  the 
most  excellent  of  all  schools,  viz.  the  battlefield.  Major  Baden-Powell 
divides  his  work  into  seven  distinct  headings,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
(juestion  of  attack  and  defence,  the  selection  of  ground  and  positions, 
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fortification,  outposts  and  protective  screens,  arms  and  armaments,  &o, 
In  several  instances  he  is  opposed  to  the  views  set  forth  in  the  Official 
Reel  Book  of  Drill ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  work,  read  in  conjunction 
with  that  publication,  cannot  but  prove  profitable  to  the  student  of  military 
matters. 

Beevor,  Surgeon-Major  W. — With  the  Central  Column  in  South 
Africa,  from  Belmont  to  Komati-Poort.  Oblong  4to.  Pp.  81, 
London  :  Office  of  "  The  King  and  his  Navy  and  Array,"  T903, 
(Price  42s.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  photographs  illustrating  the  march  of  the  Central 
Column  during  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  includes  several  reproduc- 
tions from  water-colour  drawings  of  scenes  and  events  in  connection  with 
the  campaign.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Surgeon-Major  Beevor,  of  the 
Scots  Guards,  from  his  own  collection  of  photographs. 

Charleton,  A.  G.  (A.R.S.M.) — Gold  Mining  and  Milling  in  Western 
Australia,  with  Notes  upon  Telluride  Treatment,  Costs,  and 
Mining  Practice  in  other  Fields.  4to.  Pp.  xiii-618. 
London :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.  1903.  (Price  25s.) 

Although  Dampier  was  credited  with  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Australia,  and  subsequent  visitors  to  various  parts  of 
Western  Australia  had  drawn  attention  to  the  gold-bearing  nature  of  the 
soil,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1836  that  attention  was  seriously  attracted 
to  the  existence  of  gold  in  payable  quantities.  In  that  year  the  Kimber- 
ley  field  was  proclaimed,  and  the  first  "  rush  "  took  place.  There  are 
now  nineteen  recognised  goldfields  in  Western  Australia,  all  of  which  are 
referred  to  and  described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Charleton,  who  further  em- 
bodies a  considerable  amount  of  information  upon  the  geology  of  the 
fields,  oxidised  and  sulpho-telluride  ore  treatment,  mining  laws,  costs, 
economics,  and  statistics.  He  sets  forth  the  history  of  gold -mining  in 
the  State  of  Western  Australia,  and  draws  a  comparison  between  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain  there  and  on  other  mining  fields.  He  has  further 
brought  to  light,  and,  as  it  were,  pieced  together,  the  opinions  of  various 
expert  writers  which  have  hitherto  been  buried  in  a  mass  of  literature 
that  can  only  be  unearthed  by  a  large  amount  of  research.  The  work 
therefore  embodies  not  only  the  views  of  the  Author,  but  contains  the 
opinions  of  various  geologists,  mining  engineers,  and  metallurgists  who 
are  authorities  upon  mining  matters.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
important  question  of  water  supply,  which  has  been  recently  successfully 
overcome  by  the  completion  of  the  Coolgardie  water  scheme,  by  which  a 
supply  of  fresh  water  is  assured  to  the  important  mining  centres.  Mr. 
Charleton  writes  at  some  length  upon  the  question  of  freight  and  railway 
rates,  but  in  several  instances  the  information  is  not  brought  up  to  date, 
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which  remark  also  applies  to  some  of  the  statistics,  whilst  he  continually 
refers  to  the  "Colony"  of  Western  Australia  instead  of  the  "State." 
The  work  is  nevertheless  of  practical  utility  in  connection  with  the 
mining  industry  of  Western  Australia,  and  contains  much  useful  inform  a« 
tion  as  well  as  a  number  of  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

Land  Problems  in  India.   12mo.  Pp.144.    Madras:  G.  A.  Natesan 
&  Co.     1903.     (Price  2s.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles  setting  forth  the  official  and  non-official 
views  regarding  the  Land  Revenue  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 
India,  and  its  bearing  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  Indian^ryots.  In 
the  Appendix  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  summaries  of  the  views  of  the  various  local  Governments  and 
pther  important  official  papers, 

The  All-Eed  Line,  the  Annals  and  Aims  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
.  Project.  Edited  by  George  Johnson.  12mo.  Pp.  486. 

London :  Edward  Stanford.    Ottawa  :   James  Hope  &  Sons. 

1903.    (Price  65.) 

The  completion  of  the  Pacific  cable  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
telegraphic  communication,  and  formed  one  of  the  closing  acts  of  the  Vic- 
torian era — an  act  far-reaching  in  beneficent  effects,  which  brings  the  heart 
of  the  Empire  within  a  comparatively  few  minutes  of  its  Antipodes  by  a 
telegraph  which  lands  nowhere  but  on  British  soil,  and  connects  the  great 
island  continent  of  Australia  and  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  with 
Canada  and  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  work  under  notice  Mr.  George 
Johnson,  the  Statistician  to  the  Canadian  Government,  has  not  only 
gathered  together  a  vast  amount  of  information  regarding  what  he  appro- 
priately terms  the  "  All-Bed  Line,"  but  given  us  a  general  summary  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  its  adoption  and  its  final  accomplishment. 
The  story  is  told,  not  by  one  man  only,  but  by  several  experts,  who  deal 
in  separate  chapters  with  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  this  international 
British  work.  In  studying  the  various  steps  taken  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more,  it  is  imposible 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  but  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  shown  by  Canada 
under  that  veteran  pioneer  of  cable  reform — Sir  Sandford  Fleming — the 
scheme,  with  all  its  attendant  advantages  and  lessons,  would  have  come  to- 
nothing.  For  many  years  he  urged  the  project  of  a  State-owned,  State- 
operated  cable  system  which  should  play  an  important  part  in  welding 
the  British  Empire  by  the  great  and  subtle  force  of  electricity.  The  first 
step  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  it  remains,  as  the  Editor 
of  this  work  points  out,  and  as  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  has  also  advocated, 
for  the  Government  to  go  a  step  further  and  connect  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  possessions  of  the  Empire  by  a  deep-sea  cable,  so  that  in  war 
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or  peace  intelligence  can  be  flashed  around  the  world  without  passing 
through  any  country  which  is  not  British — a  culmination  which,  when 
arrived  at,  will  exceed  in  importance  and  in  world-conquering  significance 
the  greatest  achievements  of  modern  or  ancient  days. 

Hayford,  Casely. — Gold  Coast  Native  Institutions,  with  Thoughts 
upon  a  Healthy  Imperial  Policy  for  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Ashanti.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-418.  London :  Sweet  &  Maxwell,  Ltd. 
1903.  (Price  15s.) 

In  this  work  the  Author  makes  an  attack  upon  the  Administration  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  advocates  the  imperiaHsation  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Ashanti  on  purely  aboriginal  lines. 

Headlam,  Cecil. — Ten  Thousand  Miles  through  India  and  Burma  .* 
an  Account  of  the  Oxford  University  Authentics1  Cricket  Tour 
with  Mr.  K.  J.  Key  in  the  Year  of  the  Coronation  Drirbar. 

.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-297.  London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1903. 
(Price  7s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Cecil  Headlam  has  combined  in  this  entertaining  work  an  account 
of  the  cricket  tour  through  India  of  the  Oxford  University  Authentics, 
with  a  description  of  the  country  and  a  brightly  written  sketch  of  Delhi 
and  the  Coronation  Durbar.  In  the  course  of  the  tour  the  team  travelled 
some  seven  thousand  miles  in  India,  and  at  its  close  the  Author  visited 
Burma — an  account  of  his  travels  in  that  country,  written  in  a  manner 
that  is  both  interesting  and  amusing,  appearing  in  the  final  chapter.  A 
chapter  on  "  Shooting  in  Kashmir"  is  written  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
another  member  of  the  team,  who  sets  forth  his  experiences  and  the 
various  incidents  of  the  trip  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
service  to  anyone  who  is  contemplating  a  visit  to  that  attractive  country. 
The  work  contains  numerous  photographs,  but  is  without  an  index. 

Pullen-Burry,  B. — Jamaica  as  it  is,  1903.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv-240. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1903.  (Price  6s.) 

Intending  visitors  to  Jamaica  cannot  do  better  than  provide  themselves 
with  a  copy  of  this  up-to-date  work,  which  is  written  by  a  lady  who  has 
experienced  the  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  island.  Too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  historical  Colony  by  those  who  have  the 
leisure  and  means  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  such  a  work  as 
this  should  do  much  to  bring  its  claims  not  only  as  a  pleasure  resort  but 
as  a  health  resort  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public,  and  to  dispel  the 
ignorance  which  at  present  exists  as  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  life  in  general  as  it  is  lived  out  there.  Written  in  a 
manner  that  is  quite  entertaining,  the  book  acts  a,s  ap  excellent  guide 
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to  the  various  sights  of  the  island,  and  a  careful  study  of  its  contents 
will  save  those  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  writer  much  time  as 
well  as  expense.  Brought  within  easy  distance  of  England  by  means  of 
two  lines  of  steamers,  and  more  especially  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Direct  Line  of  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  the  tourist  is  enabled  to 
exchange  the  rigours  of  winter  for  the  bright  West  Indian  sunshine  in 
the  short  space  of  fourteen  days.  The  writer  supplies  us  with  a  series  of 
trips  for  those  making  only  a  short  tour  in  the  island,  together  with  a 
brief  account  of  its  historical  and  physical  features,  its  agricultural 
capabilities,  and  government.  Another  useful  feature  is  reliable  infor- 
mation regarding  railway  travelling,  hotels,  boarding-houses,  distances, 
and  expenses  in  general — information  which  the  tourist  often  finds  so 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  writer  has  allowed  slight 
errors  to  appear,  such  as  the  statement  that  the  present  Governor  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Henry  Norman  instead  of  Sir  Henry  Blake  ;  and  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Governor  is  stated  to  be  five  years  instead  of  six.  The 
book,  however,  is  so  brightly  written,  and  the  information  invariably  so 
correct  and  well  selected,  that  these  are  very  slight  blemishes.  It  contains 
a  number  of  photographic  illustrations  and  a  map. 

Sterns-Fadelle,  F. — Boiling  Lake  of  Dominica,  a  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  a  Unique  Phenomenon.  12mo.  Pp.26. 
Dominica  :  "  The  Dominican  "  Office.  1903.  (Price  Is.) 

Mr.  Sterns-Fadelle  has  written  a  most  entertaining  account  of  that 
remarkable  natural  phenomenon  of  the  island  of  Dominica  known  as 
the  Boiling  Lake,  which  was  discovered  as  recently  as  the  year  1875  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Nicholls,  and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  longitudinal 
mountain  chain  of  the  island,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  lies  in  a  deep  depression  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  area 
of  rocks  and  other  volcanic  debris.  After  giving  a  graphic  description  of 
the  lake  and  its  topographical  and  physical  conditions  he  states  that, 
although  of  distinctly  volcanic  formation,  and  possessing  latent  energies 
of  an  explosive  character,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  by  competent 
scientific  authorities  to  be  a  good  and  not  an  evil  to  the  island,  inasmuch 
as  its  unobstructed  aperture  affords  a  free  and  continuous  vent  to  the 
imprisoned  terrestrial  forces,  which,  when  confined  and  deprived  of  an 
easy  issue,  burst  forth  into  the  spasmodic  explosions  and  eruptions  which 
have  in  all  ages  wrought  so  much  destruction  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

TJie  British  Empire  Year-Book,  1903.  Edited  by  Edgar  G. 
Wall.  EoyalSvo.  Pp.  viii-1280.  London:  Edward  Stanford. 
(Price  21s.) 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  what  promises  to  become  a  useful  annual  guide 
to  the  trade,  resources,  and  government  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
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Empire.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Wall,  who  has  gathered 
together  much  information  of  a  character  not  hitherto  dealt  with  in  any 
single  work  of  reference.  It  is  conveniently  divided  into  sections,  com- 
mencing with  the  United  Kingdom  and  followed  by  the  various  groups  of 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.  The  statistical  information  has  been  obtained 
from  official  sources,  and  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  its  tabulation. 
The  work  is  a  most  useful  one  for  reference  purposes,  and  thoroughly 
deserves  the  necessary  support  by  which  its  appearance  at  regular  intervals 
in  future  can  be  assured. 

The  Book  of  Jamaica.  Edited  by  Francis  Dodsworth.  8vo. 
Pp.  106.  Kingston,  Jamaica  :  Sollas  &  Cocking.  (Price  2s.) 

As  a  guide  for  the  visitor  to  Jamaica  this  book  can  be  strongly  recom- 
mended,  as  the  information  contained  in  it  is  both  reliable  and  up  to  date, 
and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  selected.  In  the  opening 
chapter,  entitled  "  The  Land  of  Best,"  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  Island,  tells  us  not  only  why  we  should  go  to  Jamaica, 
but  why  we  should  linger  there  and  enjoy  its  many  varied  attractions. 
He  dilates  upon  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  rural  landscape,  and 
bids  you  "  loafe  and  invite  your  soul."  The  following  chapters  describe  the 
various  industries  of  the  island,  the  openings  for  the  settler,  the  attrac- 
tions for  the  tourist,  and  the  opportunities  which  the  people  of  Jamaica 
now  have  of  making  the  country  again  prosperous  and  a  busy  centre  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Jackson,  E.  L. — St.  Helena :  the  Historic  Island  from  its 
Discovery  to  the  Present  Day.  8vo.  Pp.  343.  London : 
Ward  Lock  &  Co.  1903.  (Price  6s.) 

The  history  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena  must  ever  be  closely  identified 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  probably 
the  majority  of  people  know  of  it  solely  on  account  of  that  circumstance. 
The  Author  of  this  bulky  volume,  however,  has  compiled  a  work  which 
supplies  us  with  a  detailed  review  of  the  various  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Colony,  which  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  British,  as  a  store  island  for  ships  from  India,  China,  &c.,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  Jackson  has  gathered  together 
a  mass  of  information  from  records,  which  clearly  shows  the  import- 
ance attached  to  the  island  by  the  maritime  nations  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  Cape  route  was  the  highway  to  the  East. 
After  referring  to  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  country  the 
Author  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  chief  events  in  the  annals  of  the 
Colony,  together  with  a  description  of  its  present  condition  and  prospects. 
A  considerable  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  utilisation  of  the  island 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  taken  in  the  recent  South  African 
War,  and  the  reader  is  enabled  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  mode  of  treat. 
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ment  accorded  to  the  large  number  of  temporary  visitors  during  that 
period.  The  work  is  full  of  interesting  information,  which  is  submitted  in 
a  popular  style.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  up-to-date1  photographs 
which  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  island. 

Briggs,  G.  Spencer. — Australians  All :  a  Back-Blocks  Forgathtt* 
ing.  8vo.  Pp.  154.  Toowoomba,  Queensland  i  J>  Hi 
Robertson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1903. 

In  this  collection  of  short  stories  the  Author  supplies  an  excellent  Ided 
of  life  in  the  Australian  "  back-blocks."  The  stories  are  supposed  to  have 
been  related  by  various  station  hands  and  others,  and  are  full  of  enter* 
taining  matter  and  interesting  details.  They  depict  various  episodes  in 
the  career  of  the  squatter,  the  shepherd,  the  swagsman,  and  the  surveyor^ 
and  deal  more  especially  with  life  in  Western  Queensland. 

Wright,  E,  F. — Plant  Disease  and  its  Eolation  to  Animal  Life. 
12mo.  Pp.  vi-160.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
1903. 

The  Author  of  this  work  evidently  possesses  a  varied  practical  ex- 
perience of  agriculture  and  stock -farming,  as  well  as  a  good  general  idea 
of  such  departments  of  science  as  chemistry,  pathology,  and  physiology. 
Mr.  Wright,  pending  the  issue  of  his  work,  devoted  a  considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  the  subject  in  various  stock-raising  countries,  and  brings  to 
bear  many  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  which  give  additional  interest 
and  value  to  the  work.  The  views  set  forth  regarding  the  intimate  relaj 
tions  existing  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  worthy  of 
close  attention,  as  they  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  complex 
question  of  nutrition.  The  Author  further  points  out,  by  means  of 
numerous  analyses,  how  the  quality  of  the  food  is  governed  by  the 
mineral  constituents  present  in  or  absent  from  the  soil,  how  the  variations 
in  plant  food  affect  the  immunity  or  otherwise  of  the  animal  living  on  it, 
and  how  these  variations,  either  directly  or  through  the  animal,  affect 
man.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one,  and  contains  in  a  small  amount  of 
space  a  great  deal  of  information,  which  is  deserving  of  careful  study  by 
experts  and  others  interested  in  so  important  a  branch  of  science. 
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THE  ATTENTION  OP  FELLOWS  AND  OTHERS  IS  DIRECTED  TO 
THE  DESIDERATA  ON  PAGE  75,  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  THE 
WORKS  THERE  ENUMERATED  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY. 

Government  of  the  Bahamas. — Votes  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1903. 
Votes  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1903.  Laws,  1903.  Blue  Book, 
1902-3. 

Government  of  Barbados. — Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  1902-3.  Blue  Book,  1902-8.  Laws, 
1902-3. 

Government  of  British  Columbia. — Statutes,  1903. 

Government  of  British  Guiana.— General  Information  with  regard  to 
the  Gold,  Diamond,  and  Forest  Industries  of  British  Guiana,  1903. 

Government  of  British  Honduras. — Blue  Book,  1902. 

Government  of  Burma. — History  of  Services  of  Gazetted  and  other 
Officers  in  Burma,  2  vols.,  1903.  Eeports  on  Civil  Justice  in  Burma, 
1902.  Report  on  Archaeological  Work  in  Burma,  1902-3.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  1902-3.  Note  on  the 
Working  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  ii.  of  1886  in  Burma,  for  1902-3. 
Note  on  the  Trans-Frontier  Trade  of  Burma,  1902-3.  Note  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Stamp  Revenue  in  Burma,  1902-3.  Report  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Chin  Hills,  1902-3.  Gazetteer  of  Upper 
Burma  and  the  Shan  States,  by  Sir  James  George  Scott  and  J.  P. 
Hardiman,  5  vols.,  ICOO-l.  Burma  Gazette,  1903.  Report  on  the 
Police  Administration,  1902.  Statement  relating  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Rangoon,  1902.  Report  on  the  North-Eastern  Frontier, 
1902-3.  Season  and  Crop  Report,  1902-3.  Criminal  Justice  Report, 
1902.  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Excise  Department, 
1902-3.  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Shan  States,  1902-3. 

Government  of  Canada. — Tour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1901,  by  Joseph  Pope,  1903. 

Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Votes  and  Proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  1867,  1869,  1871-74.  Records  of  the  Cape 
Colony  from  August  1822  to  May  1823,  by  Dr,  G.  McCall  Theal, 
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Vol.  xv.,  1903.  Records  of  South-Eastern  .Africa,  by  Dr.  G.  McCall 
Theal,  Vol.  ix.,  1903. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1902-3. 
Sessional  Papers,  1902.  Blue  Book,  1902.  Legislative  Enactments, 
1902-3. 

Government  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Australia. — Acts  of  Parliaments, 
1901-2. 

Government  of  Cyprus. — Cyprus  Civil  List,  1903. 

Government  of  Fiji. — Blue  Book,  1902. 

Government  of  the  Gambia. — Blue  Book,  1902. 

Government  of  Grenada. — Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council,  January 
to  June,  1903. 

Government  of  Hong  Kong. — Sessional  Papers,  1902.     Blue  Book,  1902« 

Government  of  India. — Eeport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India 
for  1902.  Report  on  the  Political  Administration  of  the  Rajputana 
States  and  Ajmer-Mervvara,  1901-2.  Report  on  the  Working  of  the 
Dispensaries  and  Jail  Hospitals,  and  on  Vaccination  in  the  Central 
India  Agency  for  1901.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries  and  of  the  Coasting 
Trade,  1902-3.  Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India  for 
1902.  Review  of  the  Trade  of  India,  1902-3.  Royal  Indian  Marine 
List,  July,  1903.  Quarterly  Indian  Army  List,  July,  1903.  Accounts 
of  the  Trade  carried  by  Rail  and  River  in  India,  1902-3.  Annual 
Progress  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  Punjab  Circle,  1902-3. 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Meteorological  Department, 
1902-3.  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,  1903.  Financial  Statement 
for  1903-4.  Administration  Report  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment, 1902-3.  Epigraphia  Indica  and  Record  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  1903.  Memorandum  on  the  Meteorological  Con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  Indian  Monsoon  Region  before  the  Advance 
of  the  South- West  Monsoon  of  1903.  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts, 
1901-2.  Appropriation  Report  on  the  Accounts  for  1901-2.  Royal 
Indian  Marine  List,  October,  1903.  Annual  Report  of  the  Post-Office, 
1902-3. 

Government  of  Jamaica. — Departmental  Reports,  1901-2. 

Government  of  the  Leeward  Islands. — Ordinances  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Antigua,  1902. 

Government  of  Malta. — Debates  of  the  Council  of  Government,  1902-3, 
Blue  Book,  1902-3. 

Government  of  Manitoba. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Sessional  Papers,  1903.  Statutes,  1903. 

Government  of  Mauritius. — Mauritius  Almanac,  1903. 

Government  of  Neiv  Brunswick.— Acts  of  Legislative  Assembly,  1903. 

Government  of  Neivfoundland. — Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  1903. 
Census  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  1901. 

Government  of  Nnv  South  Wales, — Statxites,  1902. 
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Government  of  Neiv  Zealand. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

and  Appendices,  1902. 

Government  of  the  North-West  Territories^  Canada.— Ordinances,  1903, 
Government  of  Ontario. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,   1903. 

Statutes,  1903.     Sessional  Papers,  1903. 
Government  of  Quebec. — Statutes,  1903. 
Government  of  Queensland. — Local  Authorities  Act  of  1902,  edited  by 

John   L.   Woolcock,    1903.      Parliamentary  Debates,   1902.     Acts  of 

Parliament,  1902.    Journals  of  Parliament  and  Parliamentary  Papers, 

1902. 
Government  of  Southern  Nigeria, — Proclamations,  Orders,  Rules,  and 

Native  Council  Rules,  1902. 
Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements,-^ Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 

Council,  1902.    Annual  Report  on  the  Federated  Malay  States  for 

1902.  Administration   Reports   on   Selangor,   Perak,    Pahang,   and 
Negri  Sembilan  for  1902. 

Government  of  Tasmania.— -Journals  and  Papers  of  Parliament,  1902. 

Government  of  the  Transvaal.— Report  of  the  Gold  Law  Commission, 
1901-2.  Ordinances,  1902  and  1903.  Civil  Service  List,  1903. 

Government  of  Trinidad. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Council  Papers,  January  to  June,  1903. 

Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh. — Administra- 
tion Report,  1901-2. 

Government  of  Victoria. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  1902-3. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. — Admiralty  Charts  (J«  D, 
Potter,  Agent).  No.  SfrJ,  Australia— Victoria :  Port  Phillip,  "West 
Channel.  No.  3352,  Tasmania — West  Coast,  Port  Davey :  Bramble 
and  Schooner  Coves.  No.  3332,  New  Zealand,  North  Island — East 
Coast — Bay  of  Plenty  :  Mercury  Bay  to  Town  Point.  No.  3317,  New- 
foundland —East  Coast,  Notre  Dame  Bay :  Thimble  Tickles  to  Bagg 
Head,  including  New  Bay.  No.  3310,  Newfoundland— West  Coast : 
Bay  of  Islands,  outer  part.  No.  3280,  China — South  Coast :  Hong 
Kong  Waters,  West. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Polls. — Calendar  of  State  Papers", 
Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies,  1689-96,  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  edited  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue,  2  vols.,  1901-3. 

The  Administrator,  North- Eastern  Rhodesia. — Administration  Report, 
1902-3.  Official  Handbook  of  North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  1903. 

Agent- General  for  British  Columbia. — Sessional  Papers,  1902. 

Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Statistical  Register  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1902. 

Agent- General  for  Natal. — Natal :  an  Illustrated  Official  Railway  Guide 
and  Handbook  of  General  Information,  by  C.  W.  Francis  Harrison, 

1903.  Natal  Statistical  Year-book  for  1901. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales, — New  South  Wales  Statistica1 
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Register,  1901.     Year-book  of  Australia,  1903.      Moore's  Australian 
Almanac  and  Country  Directory,  1908. 

Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. — Map  of  North  Island,  New  Zealand, 
1901.  Map  of  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand,  1901.  List  of  Accessions 
to  General  Assembly  Library,  New  Zealand,  June  1902  to  May.  1903. 

Agent-General  for  Nova  Scotia. — Map  of  Nova  Scotia,  1902. 

Agent-General  for  Queensland. — Slater's  Queensland  Almanac,  1903. 

Agent-General  for  Western  Australia.— Report,  of  the  Department  of 
Mines,  1902. 

Attorney-General,  New  South  Wales.— Industrial  Arbitration  Reports  and 
Records,  New  South  -Wales,  1902-8. 

Botanical  Department,  Trinidad. — Annual  Report,  1902-3.  Bulletin  of 
Miscellaneous  Information,  July  1903. 

Collector  of  Customs,  Queensland.— Annual  Returns,  1902. 

Colonial  Office.— Land  Tenure  in  Fiji,  by  L.  Fison,  1903. 

Commissioner  of  Emigration  for  Canada. — Map  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  1903. 

Commissioner  for  Mines,  Na ta I.—  Report  on  the  Mining  Industry  of 
Natal  for  1902. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  North-West  Territories,  Canada. — Annual 
Report,  1902.  Condition  of  Crops  at  Harvest  Time,  September, 
1903. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria. — Journal,  July  1903.  Two  Years' 
Field  Work  of  the  Chemical  Branch,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Ho  well,  1903.  Co- 
operative Forage  Experiments  in  Southern  Victoria,  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Howell,  1903. 

Director  of  Agriculture,  Zanzibar. — "The  Shamba,"  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture for  Zanzibar,  1898-1903. 

Department  of  Crown  Lands,  Cntario. — Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1903. 

Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales. — Annual  Report,  1902.  Records 
of  the  Geological  Survej7,  Vol.  vii.,  Part  iii..  1903. 

Education  Department,  Transvaal. — Report  of  the  Technical  Education 
Commission,  1903. 

Emigrants  Information  Office,— General  Information  as  to  the  British 
Central  Africa  Protectorate,  1903. 

Fremantle  Harbour  Trust,  Western  Australia. — Information  relative  to 

the  Port  of  Fremantle,  1903. 
General  Manager  of  the  Central  South   African   Railways.~-Heport, 

July  to  December,  1902. 

General  Manager  of  Railways,  Tasmania.— Annual  Report,  1902. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada. — Annual  Report,  1899. 
Geological    Survey    of   India. —  General    Report,     1902-3.        Memoirs, 

1903. 

Geological  Surrey  of  Queensland. —Geological  Sketch  Map  of  Queens- 
land, by  H.  W.  Fox,  1902.  Recent  Mining  Developments  on  the 
VOL.  TJXXV. — 1.  F 
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Ravenswood  Gold  Field,  by  W.  E.  Cameron,  1903.     Geology  of  the 

Mackay  and  Bowen  Districts,  by  W.  E.  Cameron,  1903. 
Geological   Survey   of  Western  Australia. — Notes   on    the   Auriferous 

Reefs  of  Cue  and  Day  Dawn,  by  W.  D.  Campbell,  1903. 
Government  Biologist,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Report  for  1901.     Marine 

Investigations  in  South  Africa,  Vol.  i.,  1902.     Descriptions  of  New 

South  African  Fishes,  by  J.  D.  F.  Gilchrist.     Development  of  South 

African  Fishes,  by  J.  D.  F.  Gilchrist. 
Government  Geologist,  Western  Australia. — Annual  Progress  Report  of 

the  Geological  Survey,  1902. 

Government  Statist,  Victoria. — Australasian  Statistics,  1901-2. 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada. — Canada  Official  Postal  Guide,  1903. 

Statistical  Year-book  of  Canada,  1902.     Official  Guide  of  Intercolonial 

Railway   of   Canada  and   Prince   Edward   Island    Railway,    1902-3. 

Map  showing  the  Railways  of  Canada,  1903. 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tlie  West  Indies. — Results  of 

the  Cultivation  of  Seedling  and  other  Canes  at  the  Experiment  Stations 

at  Barbados,  1903.      Ground  Nuts  of  the    West  Indies,  by  W.  G. 

Freeman,  1903. 
India    Office. — Architectural    Antiquities    of    Northern    Gujarat,    more 

especially  of  the  Districts  included  in  the  Baroda  State,  by  Dr.  J. 

Burgess  and  H.   Cousens,  1903.     Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 

Mines  in  India,  1902.     Report  on  Sanitation,  Dispensaries  and  Jails  in 

Rajputana   for   1901.     Census   of   India,    1901  :    Central   India    and 

Hyderabad. 

Minister  of  Mines,  British  Columbia. — Annual  Report,  1902. 
Municipal  Commissioners,   Singapore. — Administration   Report  of  the 

Singapore  Municipality,  1902. 
Pharmacy  Board  of  Victoria.— Report  for  1902. 
Railways  Commissioner,  South  Australia. — Annual  Report,  1902-3. 
Registrar-General,  New  Zealand. — Results  of  a  Census  of  New  Zealand 

taken  on  March  31,  1901.     Statistics,  1901. 

Registrar-General,  Trinidad. — Census  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1901. 
Resident-General,  Federated  Malay   States. — Annual  Report  for  1902. 

Handbook  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  by  H.  Conway  Belfield, 

1902. 
Royal  Botanic   Gardens,  Ceylon. — Circulars   and  Agricultural  Journal, 

1903. 

Surveyor-General,  Ceylon. — Report  for  1902. 
Aborigines  Protection  Society.-^- Native  Labour  in  South  Africa,  1903. 

"  Aborigines  Friend,"  August,  1903. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal— Journal,  1843-48,  1866-1902.     Proceedings, 

1865-93,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1899-1903. 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. — Annual  Report,  1903. 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Report  for  1902. 
Board  of  Trade,  Toronto. — Official  Report  of  the  First  Conference  of 
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Boards  of  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  held  in  Toronto,  June, 

1902.  Annual  Kcport  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Toronto,  1902. 
Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Annual  Report,  1902-3. 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. — Report  for  1902.  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  January-October,  1903. 

Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand. — Annual  Report,  1902. 

Ceylon  Medical  College.— Calendar,  1903-4. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  British  Guiana.— Annual  Report,  1903. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. — Annual  Report, 
1902. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — Snapshots  from  the  North  Pacific,  Letters 
written  by  Bishop  Ridley  of  Caledonia,  1903. 

City  Club,  Capetown. — Rules  and  Regulations  and  List  of  Members,  1903. 

City  Liberal  Clu b.— Preferential  Tariffs,  1903. 

Colombo  Museum,  Ceylon.—1''  Spolia  Zeylanica,"  Vol.  i.,  -Parts  i.  and  ii., 
1903. 

Geographical  Association. — Geographical  Teacher,  June,  1903. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba. — Annual  Report,  1902. 
Insectivorous  Birds  of  Manitoba,  by  G.  E.  Atkinson,  1903.  Letters 
of  a  Pioneer — Alexander  Ross,  edited  by  Dr.  George  Bryce,  1903. 

Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Reports  for  1901  and  1902. 

Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool. — Annual  Report,  1903. 

Institut  Colonial  International,  Brussels. — Compte  Rendu  de  la  Session 
tenue  a  Londres,  Mai,  1903. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vols.  cli.,  clii., 
cliii.,  1903. 

Inter  national  Buddhist  Society,  Bit  rma,— Prospectus  of  theBuddhasasana 
Samagama,  1903.  Religious  Education  in  Burma,  by  B.  A.  Maitrij'a, 

1903.  Four  Noble  Truths,  by  Allan  MacGregor,  1903.     Animism  and 
Law,  by  Ananda  Maitriya,  1903.     Buddhism  and  Science,  by  Dr.  R. 
Ernest,  1903.     The  Will  in  Buddhism,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids, 
1903. 

Kimberley  Public  Library,  Cape  Colony. — Rules  and   Bye-laws,  1903. 

"  Library  Record,"  1901-3. 
KoninTflijk  Instituut  s'Gravenhage. — Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 

Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch  Indie,  1903. 
Lagos  Institute. — Lagos,  by  Sir  William  MacGregor,  1901.     Lagos  Past, 

by  Dr.  O.  Johnson,  1901.     Lagos  Present,  by  E.  A.  Lovell,  1902. 
Liverpool  Geographical  Society.- — Transactions,  1902. 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. — Calendar,  1903-4. 
McGill  College  and  University,  Canada.  -Annual  Calendar,  1903-4. 
Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Proceedings,  1902. 
Musee  du  Congo,  Brussels. — L'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.     Documents 

sur  le  pays  et  ses  Habitants,  1903.     Etude  de  Systematique  et  de 

Geographic  Botaniques  sur  la  Flore  du  Bas-  et  du  Moyen-Congo,  par 

Dr.  Em.  de  Wildeman,  Tome  i.,  Fasc.  i.,  1903. 
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New  South  Wales  Chamber  of  Mine*. — Annual  Report,  19C3. 

New  South  Wales  Sheep-Breeders'  Association. — Sheep-Breeders'  Year- 
book, 1903. 

New  Zealand  Institute.— Transactions  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxxv.,  1902. 

New  Zealand  University. — Calendar,  1903-4. 

Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy). — Year-book,  1902-3. 

Queen's  College  and  University,  Canada. — Calendar,  1903  4.  Examina- 
tion Papers,  1903. 

Railway  Reform  Committee,  Rhodesia.— Reform  Movement  in  Rhodesia, 
Facts  and  Inferences  on  the  Condition  of  the  Territory,  1903. 

Rhodesia  Scientific  Society. — Annual  Report,  1902-3.  Proceedings, 
July  1902,  July  1903. 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana. — 
Journal,  1902. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). — Journal,  June,  1908. 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute.— Occasional  Papers,  Vol.  xxviii.,  1902. 

Royal  Society  of  New  SoutJi  Wales. — Journal  and  Proceedings  for  1902. 

Royal  Society  of  South  Australia. — Transactions,  Vol.  xxvii.,  Part  i., 
1903. 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. — Papers  and  Proceedings,  1902. 

Royal  Society  of  Victoria. — Proceedings,  Vol.  xvi.  (n.s.),  Part  i.,  1903. 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation.— Journal,  August,  1903. 

South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and  Industries.— Annual  Report,  1902. 

South  Australian  Zoological  and  Acclimatization  Society. — Annual 
Report,  1903. 

Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines. — Diagrams  attached  to  a  Descriptive  and 
Statistical  Statement  of  the  Gold-Mining  Industiy  of  the  ^Titwaters- 
rand,  1902. 

Vancouver  Board  of  Trade,  British  Columbia. — Annual  Report,  1902-3. 

Victoria  Institute. — Journal  of  the  Transactions,  Vol.  xxxv.,  1903. 

Victoria  Institute  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. — Industrial  Trinidad,  1903. 

Victoria  University,  Canada.— Calendar,  1903-4. 

University  of  Sydney.— Record  of  the  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  September,  1902. 

University  of  Toronto. — Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to 
Canada  for  1902,  edited  by  Prof.  George  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Lang- 
ton.  Examination  Papers  for  1902. 

A.  W.  a  BecTfelt,  Esq.— John  Bull,  Vol.  i. 

Mon.  Felix  Alcan.—L&  Transformation  de  1'Egypte,  par  Prof.  Albert 
Metin,  1903. 

James  Allen,  Esq.,  New  Zealand.— New  Zealand's  Possessions  in  the 
South  Seas,  by  the  Donor,  1903. 

Rev.  J,  B.  Anaman,  Gold  Coast  Colony. — Gold  Coast  Guide,  by  the 
Donor,  1902. 

Annual  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Canada. — Canadian  Annual  Review  of 
Public  Affairs,  1902,  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins. 
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Anonymous.— Africanderisin,  the  old  and  the  young;  Letters  to  John 
Bull,  by  Anglo-Africander,  1902. 

Messrs.  It.  Banks  <&  Son. — Sport  on  the  Blue  Nile,  or  Six  Months  of  a 
Sportsman's  Life  in  Central  Africa,  by  I.  C.  Johnson,  1903. 

Messrs.  Win.  Blackivood  <<'•  Sons. — -The  Bayard  of  India:,  a  Life  of 
General  Sir  James  Outram,  by  Captain  Lionel  J.  Trotter,  1903. 

Sir  James  Blyth,  Bart. — Imperial  Agriculture  and  the  Fiscal  Problem, 
by  the  Donor,  1908. 

Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B. — Our  Fiscal  Policy  and  the  Trade  of  the  Empire, 
by  the  Donor,  19013. 

J/o??.  T.  A.  Brassey. — Annual  Report  of  the  South  Australian  Railways 
Commissioner,  1902  3.  Royal  Commission  —Conservation  of  Water — 
New  South  Wales,  First  Report,  1885.  Annual  Report  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  New  South  Wales,  1895-90.  Financial  Statement  of 
the  Government  of  India,  1887-88  to  1892  93.  Return  respecting 
proposed  Changes  in  the  Indian  Army  System,  1890. 

«7.  A.  Brisebois,  Esq.,  Canada. — Street  Directory  and  Guide  to  Montreal, 
1903. 

British  Soutft  Africa  Co. — Directors'  Report  and  Accounts,  1901-2. 
Report  of  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  July,  1903.  Rhodesia 
Railways  Ltd. :  Report  of  Directors,  1903. 

P.  F.  Burgeois,  Esq.,  Canada. — L'Histoire  du  Canada,  par  le  Donateur, 
1903. 

C.  W.  Bush,  Esq.,  British  Columbia.— Sis.  Photographs  of  Nelson, 
British  Columbia.  Kootenay,  British  Columbia,  Sport  and  Scenery. 

6'.  H.  F.  Capenny,  Esq. — France  and  the  Penetration  of  the  Central 
Soudan,  1901. 

Professor  P.  Carmody,  Trinidad. — Industrial  Resources  of  Trinidad,  by 
the  Donor,  1903.  Annual  Report  of  the  Government  Analyst, 
Trinidad,  1902-3,  by  the  Donor.  Seedling  Cane  Experiments,  1902-3, 
by  the  Donor. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. — My  Adventures  on  the  Australian  Goldfields,  by 
W.  Craig,  1903. 

Messrs.  Sir  Joseph  Causton  <f  Sons. — Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform :  the 
Fiscal  Position  in  Australia,  1903. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall. — Native  Problem  in  South  Africa,  by  Alexander 
Davis,  with  a  Review  of  the  Problem  in  West  and  West-Central  Africa, 
by  W.  R.  Stewart,  1903. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  Inglis  ClarJc,  Tasmania.  -Studies  in  Australian  Consti- 
tutional Law,  by  the  Donor,  1901. 

T.  B.  Clougher,  Esq. — Portraits  of  Ontario  Provincial  Governors,  1792 
1902. 

Commercial  Publishing  Co.  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. — Old  Times, 
a  unique  illustrated  history  of  the  Early  Days,  dealing  with  every 
phase  of  life  from  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip,  with  many  remi- 
niscences of  Old  Colonists,  living  and  dead,  Parts  1-3,  1903. 
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LIBRARY  OF    THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 


DESIDERATA. 

THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Keporta.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian  Sketcher.     Melbourne.      Nos.  128,  130-132,   134-138,   and 

140  of  1881.    Nos.  154  and  157  of  1881.    The  whole  of  1883.    No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).     All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Keports.     Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 

Diggles  (Silvester).     The  Ornithology  of  Australia.     4to.    Brisbane,  1886. 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen  (James).     Geography  of   the   Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney. 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.    Report  of  Progress.    By  K.  Brough  Smyth. 

No.  1.    4to.     Melbourne. 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated   Journal   of    Australasia.     A   Monthly   Magazine.     Vol.   XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).    Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871  £,  - 
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Australasia—  (cont .) 

My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 

New  Zealand.     Progress  Keports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.    1866-67,  1868-69 
Sydney  University  Calendar,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1865, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &c. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.     By  Kentish.     Launceston.     1823 
Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel. 

1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.     1883,  1884,  and 

1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Keports.    NOB.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America- 
Ashley  (W.  J.).    Nine  Lectures  on  the  Earlier  Constitutional  History  of 

Canada.    1889 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic  Remains.    Decades  i.,  ii., 

and  iv. 
Estat  present  'de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  franyaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France. 

1688 

Gunn  (Hon.  D.).     History  of  Manitoba.     1880 
Handbook  of  Toronto,  containing  its  Climate,  Geology,  Natural  History, 

&c.     By  a  Member  of  the  Press.     1858 

Histoire  du  Canada  et  des  Canadiens  sous  la  domination  anglaise 
Lareau  (Edmond).     Histoire  du  droit  canadien  depuis  les  origines  de  la 

colonie  jusqu'a  nos  jours.     2  vols.     1888 
Le  Moine  (J.  M.).     Picturesque  Quebec.     1882 
Lesperance  (John).     The  Bastonnais.     Tale  of  the  American  Invasion  of 

Canada  in  1775-76.     1877 
Letters  of  "  Nerva."     (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
'  Letters  of  "  Veritas."     1815.     (Hon.  John  Richardson) 
LovelPs  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).     Poems  (Canadian).     1856 
Sangster   (Charles).     The   St.   Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle  France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Toronto  University  Studies  in  Political  Science,  No.  1.     The  Ontario 

Township.     By  J.  M.  McEvoy 
Tuttle  (C.  R.).    Illustrated  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    2  vols. 

1877 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 
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Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c.— 

Among  the  Palms.    By  llev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.     Vol.  II.     February  1858 

Button  (Catherine).     Tour  of  Africa,  &c.     3  vols.    8vo.     Lond.    1819-21 

Strange  Adventures  of  Captain  Garnot  in  Western  Africa 

East  Indies,  &c.— 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.).     Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 
Denison  (Noel).     Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 
Keaughran  (T.  J.).     Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 
Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.    Vol.  I. 

West  Indies — 

Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.     All  previous  to  May 

1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).     Vol.  IV.     Part  4 

General — 

Siminond's  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 
United  States  Consular  Reports.     Nos.  1,  40,  54,  56,  103,  106,  110,  111, 
113,  116,  117,  119,  121,  123,  126,  131,  132,  135 

Societies  (United  Kingdom)— 

East  India  Association,  Journal   of.     Vol.   II.   Nos.   2   and  3.     Vol.  IV. 

No.  4 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.     Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 

VII. 

Royal  Society.     Transactions.     1834  (Part  I.),  and  1835  to  185^1 
Royal   Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.    XL.    No.   243.     1896.      Vol.   XLII. 

No.  255.     1887 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.     Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.     Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.     Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.     Vol.  III.,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.     Vol.  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.     Vol.  VI.,  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.     Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.,  1852-1873 
Victoria  Institute,   Journal  of   Transactions   of   the.     Vols.   III.  and  V. 

1869-72 

Societies  (Colonial)— 

New  South.  Wales— "-Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.     Transactions.     Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 
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Victoria  — Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Vol.  VII.  Part  I.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 

(1868).     Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.     Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.     Vol.  I.  (1856) 
Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria.     Transactions.     1855 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South  Australia —  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XI.,  1887-88 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.     Proceed- 
ings.    Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania—  Royal  Society  of.     Papers  and   Proceedings.    1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.     Annual  Reports.     Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America—  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.    Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art.     Conducted  by  the 

Canadian  Institute.     No.  25  (1860) 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I.  to 

IV. 

—  Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy).    Proceedings.    All  previous 
to  1861-62,  1862-63, 1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PARLIAMENTARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Zealand—  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and 
1857,  1859,  1861,  1862,  and  1884 

South   Australia — Government  Gazette.     Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47. 
Queensland — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1866 

Cape  Of  Good  Hope —  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices. 
All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon — Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 
Blue  Book.     1870,  1872,  1879 

Barbados—  Official  Gazette.     No.  3000.     1893.     No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899 

British  Guiana —  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy.     Previous  to  1860,  and 
January  to  March,  1861 

Manitoba—  Manitoba  Gazette.    Nos.  10  and  24  of  Vol.  XVII.     1889 
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Nova  Scotia —  Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     1860, 

1861,  1869,  1872-74, 1876,  1878-80,  and  1883 

Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1868-70,  1875,  1877 
Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia.     1853,  1855,  1861-62,  1869,  1870 
Debates   and  Proceedings  of   the  House  of  Assembly,  1880,  1881,  1883, 

1885-86,  1891 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1880-82 

British  Columbia — Sessional  Papers.     1882 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1874,  1875 

Newfoundland—  Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    1854, 1855,  1856,'  1857, 

1860  to  1870,  1883,  and  1884 
Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1874  and  1876 

Sierra  Leone— Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette.    Nos.  139,  140  (1881).    No.  146 
(1882).     No.  225  (1888) 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   THE   SESSION. 

1903. 

December  8.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at 
8  P.M.  Alfred  Hillier,  B.A.,  M.D.,  "  Our  Fiscal  System." 
Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

December  15.       Afternoon  Meeting   in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  at  4.30. 
W.  L.   Allardyce,  C.M.G.,  "  The  Fijians  and  their  Fire- 
Walking."     (With  lantern  illustrations.)     Admiral  Sir  N. 
Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  will  preside. 
1904. 

January  12.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  at  8  P.M.  C.  C. 
Lance,  Commercial  Agent  for  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales,  "  Australia  as  a  Food-producing  Country  " 
(with  lantern  illustrations). 

February  9.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  at  8  P.M.  John 
Ferguson,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  "  Ceylon  from  1896  to  1903." 

April  29.  Annual  dinner  at  7.30  P.M. 

Ordinary  Meetings,  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced 
in  due  course,  will  be  held  on  March  15,  April  12,  May  10, 
June  7. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  at 
4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers  occupying  about  half  an  hour  will  be  read ;  and, 
in  order  to  avert  undue  expense,  the  reports  published  in  the  "Journal  " 
and  "  Proceedings  "  will  not  exceed  three  pages.  A  notice  of  the  date  and 
subject  of  each  Afternoon  Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Institute,  and  inserted  in  the  "Journal"  whenever  practicable;  but 
separate  post-cards  will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening 
Meetings. 
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APPOINTMENT   OF  HONORARY   CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Council : — 

Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. — Charles  P.  Beck,  in  succession 
to  E.  Bourdillon,  who  has  retired. 

Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. — Henry  N.  Paint. 

Durban,  Natal.— William  Palmer,  J.P.,  in  succession  to  Hon.  Robert 
Jameson,  M.L.C.,  who  has  retired. 

Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. — Capt.  F.  A.  Saunders,  F.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  in  succession  to  Major  Nelson  S.  Girdlestone,  now  at  Johannes- 
burg. 

Hong  Kony .—Hon.  H.  E.  Pollock,  K.C.,  in  succession  to  Hon.  T.  H, 
"Whitehead,  who  has  retired. 

Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony.— Owen  S.  Christian,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Henry  B.  Christian. 

Seychelles. — His  Excellency  E.  B.  Sweet-Escott,  C.M.G. 


United  Kingdom 
£      s.      (1. 

Engineer     .        . 
Lancet         .        . 

0  15     8     per  annum 
0  17     4 

Public  Opinion    . 
Statist         , 

066 
0  15     2 

" 

World 

0  15     2 

„ 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR   SALE, 
Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 

Abroad 
£     s.     d. 

.200  per  annum 
.     1  11     0  „ 

.088 
.100 
120 


HOURS  OF  OPENING  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August,  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


76  Notices  to  Fellows. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "  Recital, 
London"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


COLONIAL  NEWSPAPERS  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Any  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
back  files  of  Colonial  Newspapers  which  are  regularly  presented  by  the 
Institute  to  the  British  Museum  should  apply  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
office  of  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  where  he  may  obtain  an 
order  for  the  Newspaper  Room  on  presentation  of  his  card.  Should  he 
require  a  ticket  for  any  length  of  time,  he  can  obtain,  at  the  Principal 
Librarian's  office,  a  more  permanent  form  of  admission  on  producing  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute. 
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SUTTON'S 

SEED  POTATOES 

FOR    AFRICA. 


Illustration  represents  portion  of  an  order  for  Seed  Potatoes  recently  consigned 
to  a  customer  in  South  Africa.  The  Photograph  shows  the  cases  left  open 
for  examination  by  one  of  the  Partners. 


FOR  EARLY   USB. 

Sutton's  Ninety-fold.  Sutton's  Early  Regent. 

Sutton's  Supreme.  Sutton's  Windsor  Castle. 

Beauty  of  Hebron.        White  Elephant.        Early  Rose.         Early  Puritan. 
LATE    OR   MAIN  CROP. 

Sutton's  Abundance.  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum. 

The  Sutton  Flourball. 

Up-to-Date.  The  Bruce. 

From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  November  is  the  best  time  to  export  Seed 
Potatoes  from  England. 


FULL     PARTICULARS    ON     APPLICATION. 


SUTTON  &  SONS.J&VK  READING, 

ENGLAND. 
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SOUTH  COAST,  BULLINGHAM  HOUSE,  WEST  WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT   SCHOOL   FOR    LADIES.      Miss   LEIGHTON   LEIGHTON  will  take 
Entire  Charge  of  Pupils  from  abroad,  to  whom  she  offers  the  advantages  of  London 
Professors,  and  a  thoroughly  comfortable  home  life.     Highest  references. 

MARGATE.  —  BKONDESBURY    HOUSE,    EASTERN    ESPLA- 
NADE,    CLIFTON  VILLE.— Lady   Principal,   Miss    GA.LLOWAY,   a  former 
Newnham  Student,  holding  a  Cambridge   Honour  Certificate,  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of   resident   English,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special  care  taken  of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.     ( 

CONNAUGHT    ROAI>,    ALBERT    DOCK,    E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 
Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  ], 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  Seamen's 
Hospital.  Greenwich,  S.E. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  DEBENTURES. 

THE  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  Hereby  Gives  Notice  that  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  London,  E.G.,  will  PAY,  on  and  after  1st 
January  next,  the  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST,  due  in  London  on  that  date,  on  the 
DEBENTURES  issued  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 

Coupons  and  claims  for  interest  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination, 
and  forms  for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

JERSEY",  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
New  South  Wales  Government  Offices,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
December  1st,  1903. 

CITY   OF  SYDNEY   WATER  AND   SEWERAGE 

DEBENTURES  and  REDFERN  SEWERAGE 

DEBENTURES. 

THE  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  Hereby  Gives  Notice  that  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  London,  B.C.,  will  PAY,  on  and  after 
1st  January  next,  the  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST,  due  in  London  on  that  date,  on 
the  above  DEBENTURES  issued  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Sydney  and 
the  Municipality  of  Redfern. 

Coupons  and  claims  for  interest  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination, 
and  forms  for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

JERSEY,  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
New  South  Wales  Government  Offices,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
December  1st,  1903. ^ 

VICTORIAN    GOVERNMENT    INSCRIBED   STOCK. 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  RAILWAY  LOAN,  1881,  FOUR  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  1885, 

THREE-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  1888  and  1889, 

THREE-AND-A-HALF    PER    CENT.    LOAN.    1921-1926, 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  1911-1926,  and 
THREE  PER  CENT.  CONSOLIDATED  STOCK,  1929-1949. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  DIVIDEND  due  on  the 
1st  January  next,  the  BALANCES  of  the  several  ACCOUNTS  in  the  above-mentioned 
STOCKS  will  be  STRUCK  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  1st  December,  and  that  on 
and  after  the  2nd  December  the  Stocks  will  be  transferable  ex  dividend.  The  DIVI- 
DEND will  be  PAID  to  the  Stockholders  personally  or  to  their  attorneys,  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  or  the  Dividend  Warrants 
can  be  forwarded  by  post,  at  the  Stockholders'  risk,  to  an  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Form  of  request  for  transmission  of  Dividend  Warrants  by  post  can  •  be  obtained 
from  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited), 
London:  1st  December,  1 903.  H.  SMITH,  Manager, 
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THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  1837.  INCORPORATED  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital         £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,000,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors          £3,000,000 


Head   Office:   71    CORNMILL,    LONDON,    E.C, 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 
States  ami  New  Zealand. 

TKLEGRAPHIO  REMITTANCES  are  also  mado. 

BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  arc  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


OF    MONTR  E  JUL..    Established  in  isir. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,749,159.    RESERVE  FUND,  £1,849,315.     UNDIVIDED  PBOFITS,  £148,933. 
Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors  :  Montreal.  General  Manager  :  E.  S.  CLOUSTOX,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  22  Abchurch  Lane,  B.O. 
Committee  :  LORD  STIIATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.O.M.G-.  ;  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 

Manager  :  ALEXANDER  LAND. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundlaud,  Yarmouth  (  N.S.),  and  the 
United  State*,  aud  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE    BANK    OF   AUSTRALASIA    aneor^^r^Boval 

4    THREADNEEDLE   STREET     LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital    _.       _.       „.       „.       ...       „.       „.       „  .......       £1,600,000) 

Reserve  Fund        .....................       _.       „.       _.          1,10O,OOO>  =£4,300,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter         .........          1,600,000  1 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  granted.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR 
COLLECTION.  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  flxed 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted 
with  the  Colonies.  R.  W.  JEANS.  Manager. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    E.C. 

Subscribed  Capital  ~~        ~        ~        ~    £1,276,747    10    0 
Paid  Up      ...................  547,642    10     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability      ...          729,105      0    0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  and  CIRCULAR  NOTES  issued  upon  Branches  and  Agents. 
BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  »ent  for  Collection. 
Interest  allowed  on  Deposit?  for  periods  and  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 
And  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 
_________________  _  P.  J.  CURTIS.  Secretary. 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  DEBENTURES. 

THE  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited)  and  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank 
(Limited)  will  PAY",  on  and  after  the  1st  January  proximo,  the  HALF-YEAR'S 
INTEREST  due  on  that  date  on  the  Debentures  of  the  Victorian  Four-and-a-Half 
per  Cent.  Railway  Loan,  1878,  and  the  Victorian  Four  per  Cent.  Railway  Loan, 
1881,  negotiated  through  the  ten  Associated  Australian  Banks. 

The  Interest  Coupons  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  forms  for 
specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
(Limited),  Lothbury,  or  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  (Limited),  Princes  Street. 

For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited), 

H.  SMITH,  Manager. 

For  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  (Limited), 
London  ;  1st  December,  1903.  C-  GOW,  General  Manager. 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C. 

ESTABLISHED    1824. 

Capital,  5 1  Millions  Sterling.    Invested  Funds,  10  Millions  Sterling. 

Directors. 

THE  BIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,  Chairman. 

JAMBS  FLETCHER,  ESQ. 
JOHN  HAMPTON  HALE,  ESQ. 
ALEX.  LAWBIE,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  ALFBED  LUCAS,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
EDWAKD  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  ESQ. 
HON.  HENRY  BERKELEY  POBTMAN. 
HON.  LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD,  M.P. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  ESQ. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  BABNETT,  ESQ. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
F.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  BEVAN,  ESQ. 
PERCIVAL  BOSANQUET,  ESQ. 
HON.  KJBNELM  P.  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  HENRY   BURROUGHES,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON,  ESQ. 
JOHN  OATOR,  ESQ. 
VICTOR  C.  W.  CAVENDISH,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
COL.  THK  HON.  EVERARD  C.  DIGBY. 
MAJOB-GKHKBAL  SIB  ARTHUR  ELLIS,  G.O.V.O., 
C.S.I. 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
LIEUT..OOLONBL  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 
RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 
SIB  OHABLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  G.CJtt.tt.,  C.B. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of    premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.    Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

BONDS  YEAR.— Participating  Life  Policies  effected  this  year  at  full 
annual  premiums  will  participate  in  the  Profits  for  the  quinquennial 
term  ending  31st  December  next. 

Prospectus,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts  may  be  had  on 
application  to — 

ROBERT   LEWIS.  General  Manager. 


Established  and  ~| 
Incorporated  by  J 


THE    COLONIAL    BANK. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £160,000. 
London  Office:  13  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.G. 


FRoyal  Charter 
L        in  1886. 


Ckoirman-HARRY  HANKEY  DOBREE. 

Secretary—  GORDON  WM.  TURNER. 


Deputy -Chairman— E'.  BRODIE  HOARE. 
Banker!— LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 


Sranchet  and  Agenda  :  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Agency 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agencies  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Savaima-la-Mar.  St.  Kltt's,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Ban  Fernando  (Agency).  New  York  (Agency), 
K8  Wall  Street.  Agenii  :  Copenhagen—  The  Private  Bank  ;  Paris—  Messrs.  Mallet  Freres  A  Co.  ;  Hamburg— 
Messrs.  Schroder  Gebruder  &  Co.  The  Bank  issues  Letters  of  Credit,  Drafts  on  Demand,  and  Telegraphic 
Transfers  on  the  Branches.  Receives  for  collection  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  conducts  General  Banking  Business 
connected  with  the  West  Indies.  _ 


FREDK,  G,  BAYLEY, 


34&S3  STRAND;  and 

10  LONDON  STREET,   PADDINGTON, 

LONDON. 

FLANNEL  SHIRTS  FOR  TRAVELLING 

with  Collars  Attached,  8/6, 10/6, 13/6. 

BEST  QUALITY. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands,  7/6, 8/6, 10/6, 12/6. 

KNITTED  STOCKINGS,  Plain,  2/6,  8/6  per 

pair ;  Fancy  Check,  4/6, 6/6,  7/6, 10/6 

per  pair. 

STOUT  IRISH  HANDKNITTED  SOCKS. 
I/-,  3/6, 8/6  per  pair. 

UMBRELLAS,     RUGS, 

WATERPROOFS,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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The  .  . 

India  Rubber, 
Qutta  Percha, 
and  Telegraph 


Electrical  Engineers. 


SILVERTOWN 


Works  Co.,  Ltd    Dynamos, 


TKflorfcs : 

SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E. 
PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 

1bea&  ©ffices: 

106  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
97  BOULEVARD  SEBASTOPOL,  PARIS. 


Motors,  Cables, 
Switchbacks, 

&c. 


Branches  Abroad : 


BRISBANE— Edward  Street. 
BUENOS  AYRES — Oalle  Reconquista, 

140  A  142. 
BULAWAYO  (RHODESIA)— Wfflonghby 

Buildings. 
CALCUTTA— 1-1  Fftirlie  Place. 


CHRISTCHUROH  (N.Z.)— 234  Oashel  Street. 
DURBAN  (NATAL)— 213  West  Street. 
MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street. 
PERTH   (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings. 

William  Street. 
SYDNEY- 279  George  Street. 


"THE  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST." 

•^ — -~~— ^ ^— ^^ 


FOR 

SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


For  COTTON, 
COCOA,  COFFEE, 
'TOBACCO,  and  other 
'CROPS.  OHLENDORFF'S 
Special  FERTILISERS. 

_.  Apply  to  Agents  In  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 
5)  GUANO  WORKS, 

London  Agency : 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E,C. 
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TESTED    SEEDS 

ABE   GROWN 

IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THEY  GROW  IN  TIBET, 


Both  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  having  been  cultivated  at  the  Mission  Station  of 
the  Tibetian  Pioneer  Mission,  Yatung,  Tibet,  with  great  success. 


THEY  GROW   IN  THE  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 

From  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : 

'Sir  Clements  Markham  hears  that  the  Mustard  and 
Cress  supplied  by  Messrs.  Carter  to  Captain  Scott  were  a 
great  success  and  much  appreciated.' 

A  further  consignment  of  Seeds,  specially  dried  by  our  original  process  and 
packed  in  air-exhausted  receptacles  for  safe  transmission  through  the  tropics,  has 
been  sent  out  in  the  relief  ship  Terra  Nova. 

ASSORTMENTS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle;  sent  packing  and  postage  free  to  any  part  of  the   world  within  the 

British  Postal  Union. 

Prices  from  8s.  to  1 05s. 
ASSORTMENTS  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Similarly  treated  and  despatched. 


ILLUSTRATED- CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 

CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED. 


Seedsmen  to  His   Majesty  the  King. 

237, 238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 


Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,   London 


